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Planning  and  Priorities 

discusses  what  lies  ahead  for  colleges 


On  Oct.  31,  the  Plaiming  and  Prior- 
ities Subcommittee  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  St.  George  colleges  to 
consider  the  roles  and  futures  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  coming  years.  As  the  position 
paper  prepared  by  Principal  Lawrence 
Lynch  states:  “The  colleges  are  faced 
with  a growing  threat  to  their  present 
usefulness.” 

Professor  Ralph  Scane  accused  the  col- 
leges of  not  acting  on  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  Relating  to  the  Role  of  the 
Colleges  in  the  Faculty  of  A rts  and  Science, 
signed  in  April  1974.  Wiile  the  memor- 
andum centralized  departments  for  the 
seven  “college  subjects”,  it  did  urge  the 
colleges  to  develop  distinctive  programs 
and,  in  conjimction  with  non-college 
departments,  to  arrange  to  have  more 
students  taught  in  their  own  colleges. 

Principal  Lynch  expressed  the  “total 
frustration  of  the  colleges  to  implement 
the  memorandum”.  And  the  Collegiate 
Board,  designed  to  monitor  the  agree- 
ment, “has  been  a waste  of  time”,  said 
Principal  William  Sa3rwell.  Particularly 
in  the  areas  of  cross-appointments,  and  in 
the  approval  and  sectioning  of  courses, 
the  colleges  have  had  difficulty  working 
out  arrangements  with  the  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

The  “college  problem”  — a term 
which  Principal  Lynch  insists  is  mis- 


leading for  it  is  just  as  much  a “Uni- 
versity problem”  — has  been  compoimd- 
ed  by  the  New  Program.  Its  central  time- 
tabling has  increasingly  separated  the 
student  from  his  college,  and  said  Presi- 
dent J.M.  Kelly,  “We  simply  can’t  cope 
with  the  smorgasbord.” 

Professor  Peter  Salus  suggested  that  a 
college’s  “program”  might  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  core  degree  requirements, 
and  that  if  all  nine  colleges  submitted 
such  proposals  together,  they  might  be 
heard. 

Another  fear  was  that  the  south-west 
campus  redevelopment  might  further 
focus  the  campus  to  the  south,  making  the 
colleges  to  the  north  less  viable.  Principal 
Peter  Richardson  suggested  the  idea  of 
locating  a new  scienc^coUege  to  the 
south-west. 

The  subcommittee  decided  that  the 
colleges  should  submit  individual  de- 
tailed plans  for  review  in  December.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  Dalzell 
Review  of  Arts  and  Science  be  dovetailed 
with  the  review  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  regarding  the  colleges 
which  must  be  undertaken  prior  to 
July  1979. 

Prof.  Scane  vu-ged  the  colleges  to 
concerted  effort  in  planning  for  the 
future.  “You  haven’t  much  time  left,”  he 
warned. 


OSAP  changes  called  inadequate 


Among  the  modifications  to  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program  for  1978/79 
proposed  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  ano 
Universities  is  the  stipulation  that  stu- 
dents be  eligible  for  “a  new  component  of 
O SAP”,  called  Ontario  Study  Grants,  for 
no  more  than  eight  terms  or,  typically, 
four  years. 

A draft  response  prepared  by  U of  T’s 
Subcommittee  on  Admissions  and 


Awards  and  discussed  at  its  November  2 
meeting  takes  issue  with  the  requirement 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  seriously  affect 
graduate,  professional,  and  part-time 
students. 

The  response  points  out:  “Last  year 
570  graduate  students  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  received  need-assessed  OSAP 
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Rare  books 

are  refurbished  and  restored 
by  master  artisan  Emrys  Evans 


Last  month,  in  gratitude  for  her  dona- 
tion of  the  Jacob  Bronowski  papers  to 
U of  T’s  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library,  Rita  Bronowski,  the  scholar’s 
widow,  was  presented  with  a special  copy 
of  an  exhibition  pamphlet.  The  Legacy  of 
Jacob  Bronowski,  with  text  by  librarian 
Ian  Crellin  and  binding,  of  blue  Nigerian 
goatskin,  by  Emrys  Evans,  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  or  so  rare  bookbinders  and 
restorers  in  the  country. 

Evans  has  been  with  the  University  for 
eight  years.  He  established  his  workshop 
in  the  Fisher  Library  when  the  building, 
southeast  of  the  Robarts  Library,  was 
completed  in  1973.  Previously,  he  had 
been  in  the  Sigmund  Samuel  Library  and 
before  that  in  an  office  building  on 
Charles  Street.  “I  did  my  first  book- 
binding for  the  library  in  the  middle 
of  a typing  pool,”  he  marvels  now. 

A native  of  Bristol,  England,  Evans 
acquired  his  basic  knowledge  of  the 
printing  trade  at  the  Bristol  School  of 
Printing  as  part  of  a five-year  formal 
apprenticeship,  while  on-the-job  train- 
ing taught  him  most  of  the  many  skills 
of  his  craft.  It  happened  that  the  company 
he  worked  for  did  antique  book  restora- 
tion for  the  University  of  Bristol.  His 
fellow  apprentices  evinced  little  interest 
in  practising  such  old-fashioned  arts  as 
handbinding,  and  they  gladly  left  the  field 
open  for  Evans,  who  had  a long-standing 
interest  in  it.  Shortly  after  he  completed 
his  apprenticeship,  U of  T advertised  in 
England  for  someone  to  start  a rare  book 
restoration  program  here.  And  here  he 
has  been  ever  since. 

“A  superb  craftsman”,  Evans  is  one  of 
the  two  best  bookbinders  in  Canada,  says 
Richard  Landon,  head  pf  the  Fisher 
Library.  The  other,  Michael  Wilcox,  a 


University  bookbinder  Emrys  Evans,  an 
artist  at  his  trade. 


Peterborough  freelancer  who  spends 
four-fifths  of  his  time  on  the  library’s 
history  of  medicine  collection,  happens  to 
have  been  trained  in  Bristol  too. 

Landon  praises  Evans  both  for  his 
expertise  in  conservation  techniques 
and,  especially,  for  his  ability  to  produce 
bindings  that  are  exactly  appropriate  to 
the  materials  they  encase.  Employing  an 
extensive  collection  of  finishing  tools, 
many  dating  from  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries,  Evans  can 
decorate  a new  calfskin  cover  with  an 
intricate,  traditional  design  in  goldleaf 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  evident  freshness 
of  the  result,  would  certainly  be  taken  for 
genuine  by  the  most  discerning  biblio- 
phile. 

Not  content  with  the  fihgrees  and 
curlicues  of  previous  centuries,  lately 
he  has  been  widening  his  scope,  and  he 
displays  with  some  pride  an  original 
edition  of  Flaubert’s  Salammbo,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1923  — its  binding  of 
buff-brown,  oasis  morocco  embellished 
with  angular,  cubistic  designs  in  black, 
yellow,  and  orange  that  nicely  exemplify 
the  period. 

Interestingly,  it  is  rarely  the  very 
oldest  books,  but  those  manufactured 
since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  that 
require  extensive  repair.  “Four  himdred 
years  ago,”  says  Evans,  indicating  a 
fifteenth  century  edition  of  Euclid, 
“paper  had  more  rag  content  and  fewer 
acidic  additives.  Similarly,  early  tanning 
methods  produced  bindings  so  durable 
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Job  Openings  Library  News 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone 
the  personnel  office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the 
name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)PennyTai-Pow,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred  Wewers, 
978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-21 12;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell,  978-7308. 

Clerk  Steno  II  ($7,430  — 8,740  — 10,050) 

Social  Work  (4) 

Secretary  I ($8,180  — 9,620  — 1 1,070) 

Philosophy  (1),  Health  Care  Research  Unit  (4) 

Secretary  D ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Medicine  (4),  Internal  Affairs  (4) 

Dental  Assistant  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Dentistry  (1) 

Computer  Operator  I ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Faculty  of  Education  (1) 

Computer  Terminal  Assistant  II  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Faculty  of  Library  Science  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($1 1,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 

Physiology  (2) 

Electron  Microscopist  II  ($1 1,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 

Pathology  (4) 

Research  Officer  ($9,900  — 1 1,650  — 13,400) 

Medicine,  Temporary  (4) 

Administrative  Assistant  II  ($12,860  — 15,130  — 17,400) 

Career  Counselling  & Placement  Centre  (4),  Academic  Statistics  (1), 

Faculty  Office,  Arts  & Science  (1) 

Programmer  I ($10,460  — 12,310  — 14,160) 

Behavioural  Science  (4),  Pharmacology  (2) 

Programmer  II  ($12,860  — 15,130  — 17,400) 

Business  Information  Systems  (5),  Student  Record  Services  (1) 

Programmer  in  ($15,820  — 18,620  — 21,410) 

Computer  Centre  (3) 

Programmer  FV  ($19,490  — 22,930  — 26,370) 

Physics  (1) 

Writer  ($14,900  — 17,630  — 20,270) 

Information  Services  (1) 

Assistant  Director  ($18,470  — 21,730  — 24,990) 

Private  Funding  (1) 

Senior  Accountant  ($21,680  — 25,510  — 29,340) 

Comptroller’s  Office  (5) 

Chief  Engineer  — Central  Steam  Plant  ($18,470  — 21,730  — 24,990) 

Physical  Plant  (3) 

Graphic  Artist  II  ($9,900  — 1 1,650  — 13,400) 

Information  Services  (1) 

Research  Assistant  ($9,900  — 1 1,650  — 13,400) 

Psychology  (1) 


PhD  Orals 


Monday,  November  14 
George  Schlotterer,  Department  of 
Psychology,  “Changes  in  Visual  Infor- 
mation Processing  with  Normal  Aging 
and  Progressive  Dementia  of  the 
Alzheimer  Type.”  Thesis  supervisor; 
Prof  M.  Moscovitch.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  November  21 
Barry  Davison  Mitchell,  Department  of 
History,  “The  Early  Careers  of  Maurice 
and  Albert  Sarraut:  The  Origins  of  A 


KNUDSEN’SPIPE 

DREAM 

A DREAM  COME  TRUE  FOR  THE 
SERIOUS  PIPE  SMOKER! 

• Personalized  blending  at  our  unique 
tobacco  bar. 

• World-Wide  selection  of  pipes, 
tobaccos,  and  cigars. 

COME  DOWN  WITH  YOUR 
FAVOURITE  PIPES  AND  SAMPLE 
SOME  OF  OUR  BLENDS 

At  the  south-west  corner  of 
Bay  & Queen,  downstairs  in 
the  shopping  concourse. 
363-2945 


Radical  Fiefdom.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof  J.C.  Cairns.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  23 
Jerry  Joseph  Battista,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  “Transverse  Sec- 
tion Imaging  by  the  Compton  Scatter 
Method  for  Radiotherapy  Planning.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.J.  Bronskill. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Correction 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee  will  take  place  on  November 
1 6,  not  November  6 as  reported  in  the  last 
Bulletin. 


The  microcatalogues 


Although  the  U of  T library  has  been 
producing  its  catalogue  records  in 
machine-readable  form  since  the  mid- 
sixties, until  recently  most  library  users 
would  not  have  had  even  a nodding 
acquaintance  with  its  computer.  How- 
ever, once  a decision  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  1975  to  gradually  “close”  the 
card  catalogues  and  use  a computer- 
produced  catalogue,  the  relationship 
between  library  user  and  computer 
became  much  more  intimate. 

The  year  that  followed  the  decision  to 
produce  a microform  catalogue  was  one  of 
intensive  activity.  Different  “generations” 
of  records  had  to  be  integrated;  decisions 
had  to  be  made  about  the  content,  format 
and  display  of  the  records;  equipment  had 
to  be  tested;  and  decisions  had  to  be  made 
about  where  the  new  catalogues  would  be 
located  and  how  many  copies  would  be 
required. 

These  problems  were  intensified  by  the 
faa  that  Ae  library  was  breaking  new 
ground  — no  other  library  had  such  a 
large  data-base  to  deal  with,  and  con- 
sequently many  of  its  problems  were 
unique.  Another  massive  project  was  the 
education  of  library  staff  in  the  use  and 
manipulation  of  a computer-produced 
catalogue,  as  up  to  that  time  direct 
involvement  in  the  system  and  its 
products  was  restricted  to  a few. 

Finally,  after  strenuous  birth-pangs, 
the  “baby”  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1976, 
and  the  next  phase  began — the  education 
of  the  library  user.  Fortunately  users  have 
reacted  very  positively  to  the  new  system, 
and  this  has  helped  tremendously  in  deal- 
ing with  the  inevitable  snafus  of  intro- 
ducing any  new  system. 

The  microcatalogues,  which  still  co- 
exist with  the  old  card  catalogues,  differ 
from  them  in  many  significant  ways,  the 
most  obvious  one  being  how  the  records 
are  arranged.  The  old  card  catalogues  are 
divided  into  two  sequences:  author/title 
and  subject.  The  new  microcatalogues  list 
books  in  separate  files  by  author,  title, 
subject,  and  by  call  number.  In  the  old 
card  catalogues,  the  full  record  appears 
on  each  card;  in  the  microcatalogues  the 
“full  bibliographic  record”  appears  only 
in  the  call  number  listing.  Another  signi- 
ficant difference  (although  one  that  was 
imnoticed  by  a large  number  of  users)  is 
the  filing  order.  In  the  old  card  catalogues 
entries  are  filed,  not  only  alphabetically 
but  also  according  to  a hierarchy  deter- 
mined by  punctuation,  or  by  the  nature  of 
the  entry.  This  often  resulted  in  the  cata- 
logue becoming  an  impenetrable  instru- 
ment, capable  of  interpretation  only  by 
library  staff  trained  in  its  esoteric  lore. 

In  the  new  microcatalogues  this  filing 
order  has  been  replaced  by  a straight- 
forward word  by  word  alphabetical 
sequence,  thus  making  everyone’s  life 
easier. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advantage 
of  the  microform  catalogues  is  that  they 


are  easily  and  cheaply  reproducible,  and 
copies  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  cata- 
logue records  may  be  made  available  all 
over  the  campus.  No  longer  does  one  have 
to  trek  to  Robarts  to  check  the  catalogues, 
only  to  find  that  all  the  material  one  needs 
is  located  in  the  Science  and  Medicine 
Library.  The  accessibility  of  catalogue 
information  in  the  stacks,  in  the  depart- 
mental libraries,  and  other  library 
locations  on  campus  should  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  all  library  users. 

Of  course,  the  microcatalogues  have 
some  drawbacks  and  limitations.  First, 
there  is  still  a considerable  body  of 
material  not  yet  listed  in  the  micro- 
catalogues, principally  the  holdings  of  the 
“union  catalogue”  libraries,  i.e.  those 
libraries  on  campus  that  are  not  part  of  the 
central  library  system,  such  as  the 
federated  colleges’  libraries,  0.1. S.E.  and 
Law;  the  holdings  of  the  Rare  Books 
Library  before  July,  1976  (new  accessions 
are  being  listed  in  the  microcatalogues); 
and  special  collections  such  as  maps  and 
government  documents.  The  intention 
is  to  add  all  of  these  records  to  the 
data-base,  but  obviously  this  is  a 
project  that  will  require  large  quantities 
of  time  and  money. 

The  second  major  drawback  is  the  lack 
of  cross-referencing  in  the  microcata- 
logues. At  present  one  still  has  to  check 
in  the  old  card  catalogues,  or  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  subject  headings  list, 
to  find  out  which  form  of  an  author’s 
name  has  been  used,  or  what  subject 
terms  have  been  assigned  to  agiven  topic. 
Again,  this  is  a defect  that  should  be 
remedied  in  the  near  future. 

A third  significant  omission  in  the 
microcatalogue  is  “holding”  information 
for  journals  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences;  this  too  should  be  corrected 
soon. 

Finally  a word  about  the  “funnies”. 
You  may  have  encountered  some  of 
these  — for  example,  titles  filed  under 
“the”;  titled  authors  filed  as  though  the 
forename  was  “Sir”;  two  filing  sequences 
for  “U.S.”  and  “United  States”.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  “Sorry.  We’ll  get  better.” 
The  new  edition,  incorporating  the  main 
microcatalogues  plus  all  the  supplements 
to  date,  should  be  available  in  January 
1978,  and  many  of  the  bugs  will  have  been 
removed  by  then.  During  the  microcata- 
logues’ inevitable  growing  pains,  please 
remember  that  the  great  advantages  of 
flexibility  and  reproducibility  make  the 
library’s  catalogues  more  accessible  and 
useful  than  they  have  ever  been. 
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1200  manuscripts 

must  be  examined  by  Near  Eastern  scholar 


Alcohol  abuse 

among  the  elderly  subject  of  research  project 


No  less  than  1200  manuscripts  must  be 
tackled  by  Professor  Albert  Pietersma  of 
the  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies 
in  an  effort  to  determine  the  textual 
profile  for  the  Book  of  Psalms  of  the 
Byzantine  period. 

These  texts  derive,  ultimately,  from 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  begun  in  the  third  century 
B.C.  and  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
some  70  Alexandrian  scholars  — hence 
called  the  Septuagint.  Over  the  years 
as  these  manuscripts  were  copied,  each 
generation  of  copyists  added  its  own 
emendations,  revisions,  and  above  all, 
errors  — a process  especially  true  for  the 
Psalms  because,  used  in  the  liturgy,  they 
were  transcribed  more  often  than  any 
other  book  of  the  Septuagint. 

Prof.  Pietersma’s  task  is  to  examine 
those  Psalter  manuscripts  which  date 
from  the  Byzantine  and  medieval  periods 
and  decide  which  represent  the  best  wit- 
nesses of  text  type  under  examination  and 
where  major  sub-groups  branch  off.  But 
to  do  a word  by  word  comparison 
for  1200  texts,  he  explains,  is  physically 
impossible  and  scientifically  unneces- 
sary. 


he  role  played  by  graduates  and 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
in  the  planning  of  such  well-known 
Toronto  landmarks  as  the  Robarts 
Library,  the  Toronto-Dominion  Centre, 
Glendon  College  and  the  Eaton  Centre 
will  be  explored  in  a lecture  to  be  given 
Nov.  9 by  Prolessor  Thomas  Howarthof 
the  School  of  Architecture.  Entitled 
“The  Character  of  a City”,  the  illustrated 
talk  will  outline  the  influence  that  the 
school  has  had  upon  the  changing  char- 
acter of  Toronto. 

“The  problem  with  a lecture  of  this  sort 
is  that  you  can’t  mention  everyone  or 
every  accomplishment,”  says  Howarth. 
“Certain  grads  are  well-known  — 
Raymond  Moriyama,  John  B.  Parkin, 
Mathers  and  Haldenby  — and  their  in- 
fluence has  been  considerable.  But  there 


Among  recent  University  appointments 
are:  Prof.  J.  Barry  CuUingworth,  chair- 
man of  the  Graduate  Department  of 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning;  Prof. 
Robert  A.  Falck,  chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Music  for  the 
year  1977-78;  Prof.  D.A.S.  Fraser,  who 
became  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  last  July  1,  as  first  chairman 
of  the  new  Graduate  Department  of 


OSAP  changes  called  inadequate 

Continued  from  Page  1 


Although  he  will  limit  the  projea  by 
using  A.D.  1400  as  a cut-off  date  and  by 
examining  only  key  passages  of  the 
Psalter,  his  task  of  collating  textual  varia- 
tions is  still  formidable.  In  the  end,  he 
should  be  able  to  select  around  70  prime 
manuscripts  for  the  so-called  Byzantine 
text  family. 

The  project  is  being  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  Septuaginta- 
Untemehmen  in  Gottingen,  Germany, 
which  supplies  the  manuscript  copies. 

A Canada  Council  research  grant  allows 
him  to  hire  two  graduate  students  who, 
on  a part-time  basis,  assist  him  with  the 
project. 

A textual  profile  is  propaedeutic  to  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Psalter,  a future 
project.  And  although  painstaking, 
meticulous  work.  Prof.  Pietersma  states 
that  critical  editions  are  requisite  to 
proper  Biblical  studies . Also,  tracing  back 
through  the  process  of  emendation  to  dis- 
cover the  translators’  thinking  will  con- 
tribute to  understanding  these  historical 
periods. 


are  also  dozens  of  other  grads  whose 
names  and  works  caimot  be  mentioned 
simply  because  of  time.  I do,  however, 
intend  to  present  a representative  cross- 
section  of  cases,”  he  says. 

Another  aspect  of  Howarth’s  lecture 
will  be  the  leadership  given  by  the  school 
in  the  conservation  of  historic  buildings 
in  Toronto.  “Our  people  spearheaded  the 
revival  of  interest  in  preserving  historical 
buildings  in  Metro,”  he  says. 

For  those  interested  in  learning  how 
the  school’s  graduates  and  faculty  have 
helped  mould  the  appearance  of  Toronto, 
Prof.  Howarth  will  speak  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  9 at  8 p.m.  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Medical  Science  Building. 


Statistics;  Prof.  Stephen  Griew,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Behavioural 
Science  from  October  1, 1 977  to  June  30, 
1982;  Prof.  J.G.  Henry  as  first  chairman 
of  the  new  Graduate  Program  in  Environ- 
mental Engineering;  and  Prof.  Mario  J. 
Valdes,  who  will  return  to  U of  T in  July 
1978  to  become  direaor  of  the  Graduate 
Program  in  Comparative  Literature. 


Only  recently  has  intemperance  in 
the  old  been  systematic^y  examined 
with  a view  to  helping  them  take  a 
steadier  grip  on  the  cup  that  cheers. 

Excessive  drinking  among  the  elderly 
is  not  a new  problem,  but  one  that  has 
often  been  hidden  or  denied  — by  both 
the  individual  and  his  relatives.  Fre- 
quently the  condition  has  gone  unrecog- 
nized because  many  of  its  outward  signs 
are  similar  to  those  of  aging:  confusion, 
unsteady  gait  with  frequent  falls, 
anaemia,  and  malnutrition. 

Three  years  ago  a home  for  the  aged, 
Castleview-Wychwood  Towers  (former- 
ly Lambert  Lodge)  asked  Dr.  Sarah 
Saunders,  a staff  member  at  the  Ad- 
diction Research  Foimdation,  to  help 
with  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse,  be- 
lieved to  affect  six  percent  of  its  residents. 
Dr.  Saunders  responded  with  a program 
tailored  for  the  elderly,  and  believed  to 
be  unique  in  Canada. 

“In  the  past,  total  abstinence  was  con- 
sidered an  essential  measure  in  helping 
the  alcoholic,  but  in  our  program,  we  find 
temperance  is  more  effective  and  more 
realistic,”  says  the  physician,  who  is 
also  a medical  consultant  for  the  Metro 
Toronto  region. 

The  program  encourages  the  residents 
to  drink  less  often  and  in  a more  approp- 
riate manner.  They  are  taught  how  to  in- 
teract more  fully  with  their  co-residents 
and  relations,  and  to  develop  new  inter- 
ests. One  co-ordinator  supervises  a group 
whose  members  include  both  alcoholics 
and  non-alcoholics,  in  order  not  to  high- 
hght  the  problem  drinkers. 

“We  encourage  the  members  to  re- 
place unproductive  social  activity  de- 
pendent on  alcohol  with  a lifestyle  that 
will  give  them  a new  sense  of  their  own 


worth,  and  a renewed  abihty  to  help 
themselves,”  says  the  doctor. 

Among  the  elderly  there  are  two  kinds 
of  drinkers : those  who  have  had  a problem 
for  a long  time  and  those  who  develop  one 
with  increasing  years.  The  elderly 
widower  is  particularly  vulnerable,  says 
Dr.  Saunders.  But  bereavement,  retire- 
ment, infirmity,  fixed  incomes,  loneli- 
ness, and  marital  stress  make  all  of  the 
aged  more  prone  to  the  predations  of 
alcohol. 

In  the  Castleview-Wychwood  Towers, 
Dr.  Saunders  found  that  drinking  in- 
creased with  the  arrival  of  the  pension 
cheque  or  an  income  tax  return;  with  any 
transient  absence  of  the  trusted  co- 
ordinator; and,  with  the  move  itself  from 
the  old  lodge  which  most  of  the  residents 
found  to  be  “shabby  but  comfortable”  — 
to  the  new  quarters  in  the  tower  with  fresh 
furnishings,  vibrant  colours,  and  an  un- 
familiar floor  plan. 

While  problem  drinking  in  some  of  the 
residents  was  obvious  because  of  their 
violent  behaviour,  others,  brought  up  to 
attach  a social  stigma  to  insobriety, 
denied  having  a problem. 

Dr.  Saunders  is  pleased  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  has  led  to  its  being 
introduced  into  a Brampton  home  for  the 
aged,  since,  says  Dr.  Saunders,  “it’s  now 
known  that  there  is  a fairly  high  percent- 
age of  alcoholics  among  the  general 
population.” 

On  a larger  scale  the  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation  has  set  up  a task  force 
to  examine  drinking  among  the  aged  in 
Halton,  Peel,  Durham,  York,  and  Metro 
with  a view  to  giving  the  elderly  a cup  that 
overflows  with  a new  kind  of  happiness. 


New  vice-provost 
for  health  sciences 


How  Architecture’s  graduates 
changed  Toronto 


Recent  appointments 


grants;  in  the  future  such  students  would 
not  be  ehgible  for  Ontario  Study  Grants. 
It  must  be  realized  that  the  aimoimced  in- 
crease of  255  additional  Ontario  Gradu- 
ate Scholarships  for  1978/79  applies  to 
the  whole  of  the  province.”  A further 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  such 
scholarships  is  recommended. 

The  response  also  notes  that  “it  seems 
clear  from  recent  ministerial  press  re- 
leases that  an  obvio,.^  effect  is  intended 
by  the  restricted  grant  ev^bility policy  — 
that  students  should  shorten  their  period 
of  pre-professional  education.  It  is  argu- 
able that  this  policy  is  not  academically 


sound.  There  is,  for  instance,  a very  real 
danger  in  the  case  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  law  that  students  will  be  steered  away 
from  taking  a proper  arts  or  science  back- 
ground before  entering  the  professional 
program.  More  generally  we  believe  that 
this  form  of  academic  steering  on  the  part 
of  the  Ministry  should  be  avoided.”  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  grant  eligibility 
periods  is  recommended,  as  is  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  number  of  periods  for  part- 
time  students. 


Dr.  Edward  Kingstone,  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  has  been 
appointed  vice-provost  — health 
sciences,  effective  November  1. 

In  1956,  Dr.  Kingstone  graduated  in 
medicine  from  McGill  University.  After 
eight  years  at  the  Allan  Memorial 
Institute,  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  in 
Montreal,  he  came  to  Toronto  in  1970, 
becoming  an  associate  professor  in 
U of  T’s  Department  of  Pyschiatry,  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  of 
Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre.  Since  1976, 
he  has  also  served  as  consultant  to  the 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  and  the 


Royal  Victoria  Hospital  of  Barrie. 

Dr.  Kingstone  has  several  drug  studies 
in  progress:  investigation  into  disulfiram 
implants  in  alcoholic  patients;  measure- 
ment of  disulfiram  levels  in  humans;  and 
the  treatment  of  psychological  depression 
with  gamma-hydroxybutyrate  — a study 
of  the  relationship  between  disturbed 
sleep  and  mental  depression. 
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Bom  in  controversy,  it  remained  the  centre  of  acrimonious  debate  for  almost  half  a century 

A history  of  the  University,  1850-1906 


The  follozoing  are  excerpts  from  an  address 
entitled  “The Provincial  University,  1850- 
1906” given  Oct.  13  by  Professor  G.M. 
Craig  of  the  Department  of  History. 

by  G.M.  Craig 

Although  we  have  been  celebrating  a 
Sesquicentennial,  the  University  of 
Toronto,  under  that  name,  began  to  func- 
tion only  in  the  year  1850.  It  was  bom  in 
controversy  and  remained  the  centre  of 
acrimonious  debate  for  most  of  the  suc- 
ceeding half  century.  Not  until  the  prov- 
incial act  of  1906  did  the  University  pass 
out  of  this  prolonged  phase  of  uncertainty 
and  instability. 

The  idea  of  a provincial  university  was 
almost  as  old  as  Upper  Canada,  but  it  was 
not  until  John  Strachan  and  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  took  the  matter  in  hand  in  the 
1820’s  that  a real  start  was  made.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  Strachan, 
with  his  Scottish  university  background, 
had  a fairly  comprehensive  conception  of 
what  the  institution  should  be.  Above  all, 
he  wanted  a college  where  Canadian 
youths  would  receive  a Canadian  training 
to  equip  them  for  positions  of  leadership 
in  a rapidly  growing  society.  He  did  not 
want  them  going  off  to  American  colleges 
where,  as  he  put  it,  they  would  “leam 
little  beyond  anarchy  in  politics  & infidel- 
ity in  rehgion”. 

He  did  want  a college  with  good 
academic  standards  and  a broad  curricu- 
lum. It  should  be  available  to  needy  stu- 
dents as  well  as  to  those  whose  families 
were  better  off  (after  all,  he  had  been  a 
needy  student  himself).  He  would  not 
require  religious  tests  of  the  students, 
as  were  required  of  those  who  took  deg- 
rees from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  None 
of  these  ideas  would  have  caused  con- 
troversy, although  Strachan  was  prob- 
ably in  advance  of  public  opinion  in 
urging  the  high  importance  of  a univer- 
sity in  the  Upper  Canada  of  the  mid- 
1820’s.  But  there  was  more  to  his  con- 
ception. Like  most  British-born  men  of 
his  time,  Strachan  believed  in  an  estab- 
lished church,  and  in  Upper  Canada  he 
beheved  that  Ae  established  church  was 
the  Church  of  England. 

Hence,  in  the  Royal  Charter  of  1827, 
which  he  secured,  the  provincial  univer- 
sity (to  be  known  as  King’s  College)  was 
to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Archdeacon  of 
York  (Strachan  himself)  was  to  be  presi- 
dent and  all  members  of  the  college  coun- 
cil must  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Even  so,  the  charter  was  liberal 
in  comparison  with  others  that  had 
passed  the  Royal  Seal. 

But  when  news  of  the  terms  of  the 
charter  reached  Upper  Canada  there  was 
an  immediate  storm  of  protest  and 
denunciation  that  did  not  abate  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  any  action  taken  by 
Strachan,  no  matter  how  enlightened, 
would  have  been  denounced,  because  in 
general  he  had  become  unpopular  with 
many  elements  in  the  province,  and  in 
partictolar  he  had  criticized  the  Method- 
ists, the  largest  Protestant  denomination 
in  the  province.  But  in  addition,  there  was 
the  fart  that  the  provincial  university  to 
be,  which  was  provided  with  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a magnificent  endowment  of 
nearly  a quarter  of  a million  acres  of 
public  land  and  annual  payments  from 
the  Canada  Land  Company,  was  seen  as  a 
sectarian  college,  controlled  by  a 
church  whose  adherents  were  a minority 
in  the  province,  yet  solidly  entrenched  in 


the  executive  and  in  the  upper  house  of 
the  legislature. 

Thus  the  “University  Question”,  as  it 
was  called  then  and  later,  became  one  of 
the  most  prominent  issues  in  the  develop- 
ing political  battle  between  reformers  and 
conservatives  in  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada. 

Reacting  to  the  widespread  criticism  of 
the  young  provincial  university,  the 
provincial  government  in  1853  secured 
an  art  that  reduced  the  functions  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  solely  to  those  of 
an  examining  and  degree-conferring  in- 
stitution, in  imitation  of  the  University  of 
London,  which  had  been  so  functioning 
during  the  previous  generation.  The 
faculties  of  medicine  and  law  ceased  to 
be  teaching  departments,  and  the  Uni- 
versity remained  separated  from  in- 
struction in  these  two  subjects  for  another 
generation  and  more.  A new  entity.  Uni- 
versity College,  was  established  for  the 
teaching  of  arts  subjects.  An  offer  of  af- 
filiation was  also  made  to  the  denomina- 
tional colleges.  That  is,  a student  could 
attend  the  college  of  his  choice  for  in- 
struction, and  then,  if  he  wished,  write 
the  University  of  Toronto  examinations 
and  so  receive  a University  of  Toronto 
degree.  Thus  the  principle  of  one  provin- 
ci^,  non-sectarian  university  would  be 
maintained,  while  parents  were  assured 
that  their  children  could  be  educated  in  a 
denominational  ambience. 

But  the  1853  art  did  little  or  nothing  to 
quiet  the  turbulent  debateover  the  “Uni- 
versity Question”.  For  various  practical 
reasons  students  of  the  outlying  colleges 
were  at  a disadvantage  in  competing  for 
scholarships  and  in  writing  University  of 
Toronto  examinations,  since  the  ex- 
aminers tended  to  be  University  College 
staff  members . Moreover,  the  University 
endowment  was  not  divided:  University 
College  was  to  have  a prior  claim  on  the 
endowment.  The  denominational  col- 
leges were  to  share  in  it  only  if  there  was  a 
surplus  not  needed  by  University  Col- 
lege. As  the  colleges  suspected  would  be 


A view  of  University  College, 
late  1800’s. 


the  case,  there  never  was  a surplus . And  so 
the  attacks  on  the  provincial  university 
continued,  increasingly  concentrated  on 
that  “monopoly”  institution.  University 
College. 

Soon  after  Strachan  acquired  the 
charter,  he  and  the  King’s  College  Coun- 
cil in  1828  made  the  brilliant  and  far- 
sighted decision  to  buy  parts  of  several 
lots  north  of  the  city  limits  as  a home  for 
the  University.  Using  present  day  street 
names,  we  may  describe  the  area  as  con- 
sisting of  some  170  acres  bounded  ap- 
proximately by  Bloor  Street  on  the  north, 
Yonge  Street  on  the  east.  College  Street 
on  the  south  and  St.  George  Street  on  the 
west,  and  to  be  approached  from  Queen 
Street  by  a magnificent  boulevard  which 
we  know  as  University  Avenue.  Con- 
struction was  delayed  because  of  the 
lengthy  controversy  over  King’s  College, 
but  finally  on  April  23, 1 842,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  King’s  College  was  laid  by 
the  Chancellor,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  ap- 
proximately on  the  site  of  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  present  Ontario  Parliament 
Buildings  in  Queen’s  Park. 

In  June  1843  King’s  College  held  its 
formal  opening  and  in  the  autumn  classes 
commenced,  not  however  in  Queen’s 
Park  but  in  the  Legislative  Buildings  on 
Front  Street.  (These  buildings  were  not 
being  used  by  the  government  because 
the  legislature  had  moved  to  Kingston 
after  the  Art  of  Union  of  1841.)  Indeed, 
the  Legislative  Buildings  on  Front  Street 
were  to  be  the  only  real  home  that  King’s 
College  knew,  because  the  college  re- 
mained there  until  just  before  its 
suppression  in  1849.  But  in  1845  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  building  in  Queen’s 
Park  (all  that  was  ever  built,  by  the  way) 
was  sufficiently  completed  to  be  opened 
as  a student  residence,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  used  for  the  next  four  years. 

In  1849,  however,  following  the  fire 
and  riot  in  Montreal  (to  which  city  the 
provincial  capital  had  moved)  the  legis- 
lature returned  to  Toronto,  forcing  the 
expulsion  of  King’s  College  from  the 
Front  Street  building,  and  the  institution 
eked  out  its  last  weeks  of  existence  in  the 
quite  inadequate  building  in  Queen’s 
Park,  with  the  medical  faculty  finding 
quarters  in  the  boarding  house  of  Upper 
Canada  College. 

In  1850  the  University  inherited  these 
deficient  quarters  and  improved  them 
only  moderately  by  erecting  a “plain 
brick  building”  in  Queen’s  Park  (east  of 
the  present  Medical  Sciences  Building), 
later  to  be  known  as  Moss  Hall.  This 
building  was  used  to  house  the  medical 
faculty. 

But  the  University  was  not  left  in  peace 
even  in  these  inadequate  quarters.  In 
1853  the  legislature  passed  two  arts,  one 
giving  the' executive  government  control 
over  the  endowment  and  property  of  the 
University,  and  the  other  authorizing  the 
government  to  expropriate  as  much  of  the 
University’s  lands  as  might  be  needed  to 
erect  parliamentary  and  other  public 
buildings.  Thereupon,  the  government 
evicted  the  University  from  its  building, 
packed  it  off  to  the  old  legislative  build- 
ings on  Front  Street  (the  capital  had  since 
been  moved  to  Quebec  City),  and  pro- 
ceeded to  gut  the  King’s  College  building 
and  otherwise  prepare  the  park  for  future 
construction. 

But  in  1854,  Parliament  returned  to 
Toronto,  and  the  University  was  shunted 
back  to  the  King’s  College  building,  now 
in  a rather  sad  state  because  of  the  dis- 
mantling that  the  government  had  under- 
taken, and  in  any  event  quite  inadequate 


to  the  University’s  needs.  In  1856,  the 
government  decided  that  it  needed  the 
King’s  College  building  as  a branch 
limatic  asylum,  and  the  only  building  left 
to  the  University  was  the  modest  struc- 
ture later  called  Moss  Hall. 

As  a footnote  on  the  King’s  College 
building,  the  government  did  pay  the  uni- 
versity a somewhat  doubtful  compliment 
by  labelhng  its  institution  the  University 
Lunatic  Asylum.  That  use  of  the  building 
continued  until  1869.  Later  it  was  used 
for  other  purposes,  xmtil  tom  down  in 
1886,  a few  years  before  the  present 
Parliament  Buildings  were  erected. 

After  several  peripatetic  decades, 
fortunately,  better  times  were  just  ahead. 
In  1855,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
Governor  General,  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
who  was  visitor  of  the  University,  an  Ox- 
ford man  and  a scholar,  the  University 
secured  permission  to  spend  out  of  Uni- 
versity funds  ;C75,000  for  a new  building 
and  ;(|20,000  for  a library  and  museum. 
The  arcWtert,  Frederick  Cumberland, 
went  off  to  England  to  look  at  the  latest 
in  college  building  designs,  a site  was 
chosen,  and  then  the  three  men  mainly 
involved,  Cumberland,  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  John 
Langton,  worked  out  a design. 

Langton’s  often-quoted  account  of 
how  the  plan  of  University  College 
evolved  is  worth  repeating  once  more. 
The  following  passage  is  from  a letter  to 
his  brother,  Nov.  12,  1856:  “The  site 
being  chosen  Cumberland  drew  a first 
sketch  of  a Gothic  building  but  the  Gov. 
would  not  hear  of  Gothic  and  recom- 
mended Italian,  shewing  us  an  example  of 
the  style,  a palazzo  at  Sienna  which,  if  he 
were  not  Gov.  Gen.  and  had  written  a 
book  on  art,  I should  have  called  one  of 
the  ughest  buildings  I ever  saw.  However 
after  a week’s  absence  the  Gov.  came  back 
with  a new  idea,  it  was  to  be  Byzantine; 
and  between  them  they  concocted  a most 
hideous  elevation.  After  this  the  Gov.  was 
absent  on  a tour  for  several  weeks  during 
which  we  polished  away  almost  all  traces 
of  Byzantine  and  got  a hybrid  with  some 
features  of  Norman,  of  early  English  etc. 
with  faint  traces  of  Byzantine  and  the 
Itahan  palazzo,  but  altogether  a not  im- 
sightly  building  and  on  his  return  His 
Excellency  approved.” 

Langton  went  on  to  say  that,  with  its 
borrowings  from  here  and  there,  it  might 
best  be  calledsimply  “the  Canadian  style; 
and  to  an  uncritical  eye  it  is  a very  re- 
spectable and  rather  imposing 
structure”. 

In  1858  the  coping  stone  was  placed  in 
the  tower  and  in  1859  the  University  of- 
ficials and  the  staff  and  students  of  Uni- 
versity College  moved  into  the  new 
building. 

Thenew  responsibilities  ofthe  Univer- 
sity, with  the  greatly  increased  costs 
involved,  led  certain  University  leaders, 
notably  the  Vice-Chancellor,  William 
Mulock,  and  J ames  Loudon  to  push  in  the 
1880’s  for  a far-reaching  restructuring  of 
the  University.  New  appointments  to  the 
staff  must  be  made,  particularly  in  the 
scientific  subjects,  the  University  must 
be  brought  back  into  contact  with  the 
world  of  medicine,  and  the  provincial 
government  must  finally  accept  its 
financial  responsibilities  — that  is, 
it  must  provide  direct  state  aid  to  the 
provincial  university. 

Continued  on  Page  5 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORKING  GROUP  TO  FORMULATE 


POLICIES  FOR  LIBRARIANS 


Submitted  to  the  president  of  the  university  of  Toronto  and  the 

PRESIDENT  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  TORONTO  FACULTY  ASSOCIATION 


The  agreement  signed  by  the  University  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association  in  June,  1977  required  the  President,  in  consultation 
with  UTFA  to  appoint  a Working  Group  to  develop  policy  recommenda- 
tions on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for  professional  libra- 
rians and  to  report  to  the  parties  to  the  Agreement.  The  Working  Group 
had  a deadline  of  October  31, 1977. 

Attached  hereto  is  the  final  report  of  the  Working  Group,  dated  October 
27, 1977.  The  recommendations  in  the  report  must  be  reviewed  by  the 
Principals,  Deans  and  Directors  and  the  academic  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  they  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Governing  Council,  and  of  the  Governing  Council 
itself.  The  Faculty  Association  has  indicated  that  it  will  submit  the  report 
to  a referendum  of  librarians  prior  to  final  action  by  the  utfa  Council. 

D.A.  CHANT, 

Vice-President  and  Provost 

October  27/77. 

31  October  1977 

Dr.  John  Evans,  Professor  Jean  Smith, 

President,  President, 

University  of  Toronto.  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association. 


15  August  1977  and  consisting  of  Ms  Jane  Cooper,  Mr.  Donald  Smith, 
and  Professor  H.W.  Smith,  met  on  numerous  occasions.  Altogether,  the 
Working  Group  worked  through  three  drafts  before  its  recommenda- 
tions reached  their  final  form.  I would  like  to  express  my  grateful  thanks 
to  all  members  of  the  Working  Group  for  their  perseverance  and  hard 
work,  and  especially  to  the  members  of  the  drafting  sub-committee, 
without  whose  devoted  efforts  the  Working  Group  could  not  have  met 
its  early  deadline  of  31  October  1977. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Ms  Sonia  Rand,  who  acted  as  Recording 
Secretary  for  the  first  meeting;  to  Ms  Jeane  I.  Hayworth,  who  acted  as 
Recording  Secretary  for  the  second,  third  and  fourth  meetings;  to  Ms 
Carole  Farr,  who  attended  some  of  the  meetings  as  an  observer  and 
made  valuable  comments  on  the  various  drafts;  to  Ms  Barbara  Muthig  of 
the  Provost's  Office,  and  to  the  secretarial  staff  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  for  their  help  on  numerous  occasions;  and  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Robertson,  who  did  the  final  typing  of  the  report. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ROGER  M.  SAVORY, 

Chairman, 

Working  Group  to  formulate 
policies  for  librarians 


Gentlemen, 

Re:  Working  Group  to  formulate  policies  for  librarians 

As  you  will  recall,  the  above  Working  Group  was  established  pursuant  to 
the  letter  of  intent  attached  as  Appendix  C to  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  between  the  Governing  Council  and  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Faculty  Association,  which  was  ratified  by  Governing  Council  on 
28  June  1977. 

In  the  letter  of  intent,  the  Working  Group  was  charged  with  recom- 
mending policies  for  librarians  relating  to  appointment  procedures, 
appointment  of  administrators  in  the  library,  criteria  for  promotions, 
dismissal,  leaves,  and  the  development  of  a rank  and  salary  structure.  In 
particular,  the  Working  Group  was  directed  to  deal  with  the  following 
issues: 

1 The  appropriate  rank  structure  for  librarians. 

2 The  principles  and  procedures  relating  to  permanent  status. 

3 Methods  of  selecting  and  reviewing  the  positions  of  library  adminis- 
trators at  the  level  of  head  of  Department  and  above. 

The  enclosed  report  deals  with  all  the  matters  listed  in  the  original 
charge  with  the  exception  of  a salary  structure.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
librarians'  salaries  are  now  a matter  for  negotiation  between  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  and  the  Governing  Council,  and  the 
fact  that  Provost  Chant  had  stressed  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Working 
Group  that  the  Group  was  not  a negotiating  committee,  the  Group 
decided  that  a salary  structure  for  librarians  should  be  negotiated  be- 
tween UTFA  and  the  Governing  Council.  It  is  hoped  that  the  rank  struc- 
ture recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Working  Group  will  provide  the 
necessary  framework  for  such  negotiations. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Working  Group  called  an  initial  meeting  of  the 
Working  Group  on  23  June  1977  to  discuss  procedures.  It  was  decided 
that,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  relevant  documents  already  before 
the  Working  Group,  there  was  no  need  to  solicit  additional  briefs.  A 
notice  was  inserted  in  the  University  Bulletin  of  22  July  1977,  inviting 
interested  parties  to  submit  their  opinions  to  the  Working  Group,  but 
there  was  no  response  to  this  invitation. 

After  its  initial  meeting,  the  Working  Group  met  as  a whole  on  ten 
occasions  during  August,  September  and  October.  On  22  August,  the 
Chairman  attended  a meeting  of  senior  library  administrators  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  David  Esplin,  Associate  Chief  Librarian,  and  on  27 
September  the  Chairman,  and  Professors  Silcox,  David  Smith  and  H.W. 
Smith,  met  with  the  Chief  Librarian  and  a group  of  his  senior  adminis- 
trators. In  addition,  a drafting  sub-committee  set  up  by  the  Chairman  on 


31  OCTOBER  1977 


We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Working  Group  to  formulate 
policies  for  Librarians,  agree  with  the  provisions  of  this  report  as  a 
whole: 


Ms.  Liz  Avison,  Media  Centre 
Ms.  Marietta  Chadwick, 
Engineering  Library 
Ms.  Jane  Cooper,  Robarts  Library 
Ms.  Gale  Moore,  Robarts  Library 
Professor  Roger  Savory , Middle 
East  & Islamic  Studies  Trinity  Col- 
lege (Chairman) 


Professor  Peter  Silcox,  Principal, 
Woodsworth  College 
Professor  David  Smith,  Chairman, 
Department  of  French 
Mr.  Donald  Smith,  Personnel  Li- 
brarian, Robarts  Library 
Professor  H.W.  Smith,  Vice-Dean, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
Ms.  Harriet  Velazquez,  utlas 


The  undersigned  agrees  with  all  provisions  of  the  report  except  Para- 
graphs 57,  62, 64  and  67,  under  which  heads  he  submits  the  following 


dissenting  opinion: 

1 do  not  agree  with  term  appoint- 
ments for  library  administrators  be- 
cause this  is  most  unusual  in 
academic  libraries.  For  this  reason  it 
will  tend  to  inhibit  recruitment  from 
outside  the  Library  which  is  most 
undesirable.  I would  favour  a regu- 


lar review  procedure  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  person  concerned  to 
move  from  administration  to  another 
area  of  librarianship . 

David  G.  Esplin 
Associate  Chief  Librarian 


Preamble 

The  University  of  Toronto  Library 
System  is  an  administratively  com- 
plex component  of  the  academic 
community.  At  present  consisting  of 
some  50  library  units  of  varying  size 
and  with  various  relationships  and 
reporting  structures,  it  has  grown  in 
apparent  response  to  the  information 
needs  of  the  University. 

Librarians,  in  fulfilling  their  roles 
as  contributors  in  the  academic  pro- 
cess, have  a responsibility  to  provide 
leadership,  initiative  and  expertise  in 
realizing  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Library.  For  those  librarians  who 
work  in  the  many  different  units 
across  the  Library  System,  the  need 
for  a weD-defined  University-wide 


personnel  policy  has  become  appar- 
ent. Equitable  opportunity  and  the 
same  procedures,  working  condi- 
tions, and  rank  and  salary  structure 
should  apply  to  all  librarians 
employed  by  the  University  of  To- 
ronto regardless  of  the  reporting 
structure  within  which  they  fulfil 
their  responsibilities. 

The  policies  and  procedures  pro- 
posed recognize  and  encourage  the 
concept  of  a University  Library,  in 
that  they  provide  equal  access  to  op- 
portunities for  staff  development  and 
allow  greater  mobility  and  flexibility 
in  staffing  across  the  system.  A librar- 
ian who  is  appointed  to  the  Univer- 
sity academic  staff  should  be  made 
fully  aware  of  the  conditions  of 
employment,  opportunities  for  ad- 


vancement,  and  specific  conditions  of 
the  position  held.  Review  and  evalua- 
tion procedures  are  prescribed  at 
regular  intervals,  with  substantial  re- 
view prior  to  a change  in  rank  or 
status.  The  review  mechanisms  de- 
veloped emphasize  consultation  at  all 
appropriate  levels,  including  the  con- 
cept of  peer  evaluation. 

The  autonomy  of  local  Library 
units  with  regard  to  personnel  selec- 
tion and  administration  is  acknow- 
ledged. At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Library  Personnel  Office,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Chief  Librarian,  will 
take  responsibility  for  co-ordinating 
and  interpreting  personnel  policies 
and  procedures  for  librarians  across 
the  system. 

The  term  department  head  used  in 
this  document  is  appropriate  only  in 
the  Central  Library,  and  shall  be  un- 
derstood to  mean,  for  a librarian  out- 
side the  Central  Library,  the  Princi- 
pal, Dean,  Director  or  other  adminis- 
trative officer  to  whom  that  librarian 
is  responsible. 

Rank  and  Permanent  Status 

1 Librarians  in  the  University  of  To- 
ronto are  appointed  to  one  of  the  four 
ranks  defined  in  paragraph  (2).  Inde- 
pendently of  rank,  a librarian  may  be 
granted  permanent  status,  which  is 
the  holding  by  a librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  a continuing  full-time  ap- 
pointment which  the  University  has 
relinquished  the  freedom  to  termi- 
nate before  the  normal  age  of  retire- 
ment except  for  cause  and  under  the 
conditions  specified  in  paragraphs 
(46)  and  (47).  Permanent  status  shall 
be  granted  only  by  a definite  act 
under  the  conditions  stipulated 
herein,  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Ranks 

2 Librarians  in  the  University  of  To- 
ronto are  appointed  to  one  of  the  four 
ranks  (Librarian  i,  11,  m,  iv). 

3 These  ranks  should  reflect  indi- 
vidual levels  of  professional 
achievement  and  should  be  indepen- 
dent of  any  scheme  for  the  assign- 
ment of  responsibilities. 

4 To  qualify  for  appointment  to  any 
rank,  the  candidate  shall  have  the 
minimum  of  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree plus  either  a library  degree  from 
an  accredited  institution"^,  or  equiva- 
lent professional  education. 

5 TTie  basic  quality  which  must  be 
evident  for  appointment  or  promo- 
tion to  a rank  is  the  ability  to  perform 
at  a high  professional  level  in  areas 
which  contribute  to  the  teaching  and 
research  objectives  of  the  University, 
such  as  the  selection,  acquisition  and 
preservation  of  Library  matericds,  the 
bibliographic  control  of  those  mate- 
rials, the  accessibility  of  the  collec- 
tions to  users,  the  provision  of  in- 
struction in  using  the  Library's  re- 
sources and  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  Library  systems. 

6 Five  criteria  form  the  basis  for  ap- 
pointment or  promotion  to  a rank: 
effective  performance  in  the  area  of 
the  candidate's  responsibility; 
academic  achievement  and  activities; 
professional  achievement  and  ac- 
tivities; effectiveness  of  service  to  the 
Library  and  the  University;  promise 
of  continuing  growth  in  overall  per- 
formance as  a librarian. 

7 While  effective  performance  will 
be  considered  the  primary  criterion  at 
the  lower  ranks,  this  should  be  as- 
sumed at  the  higher  ranks  and 
weighting  of  the  other  criteria  will 
increase  proportionately. 

Librarian  i 

8 Librarian  i is  the  rank  at  which  a 
professional  career  normally  begins. 

* Accredited  by  the  joint  Canadian  Library 
Association/American  Library  Associa- 
tion Committee  on  Accreditations. 


To  qualify  for  an  appointment  to  this 
rank  the  candidate  shall  have  met  the 
minimum  educational  requirement, 
and  show  both  potential  for  success- 
ful performance  and  promise  of  fu- 
ture professional  and  academic  activ- 
ity. Librarian  i is  a probationary  ap- 
pointment and  shall  not  exceed  two 
years. 

Librarian  ii 

9 To  qualify  for  appointment  or 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Librarian  ii, 
the  candidate  shall  have  met  the 
minimum  educational  requirement 
and  shall  have  at  least  one  year's  pro- 
fessional experience  or  equivalent. 

As  a primary  criterion  for  appoint- 
ment or  promotion  to  this  rank,  a 
candidate  shall  have  a record  of  suc- 
cessful performance  as  a librarian. 

10  When  performance  is  judged, 
the  nature  of  the  candidate's  assign- 
ment is  to  be  considered,  e.g.  super- 
visory responsibility,  subject,  area, 
or  language  specialization,  instruc- 
tional duties,  preparation  of  reports, 
etc.  It  is  expected  that  successful  can- 
didates will  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  use  effectively  their  profes- 
sional education  and  will  have  shown 
the  capacity  to  develop  and  extend 
their  professional  and  academic  ex- 
pertise. 

Librarian  iii 

11  In  being  considered  for  ap- 
pointment or  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  Librarian  m,  the  candidate  must 
submit  evidence  of  continuing  effec- 
tive performance.  There  should  be 
clear  promise  of  continuing  pro- 
fessional development  and  demon- 
strated ability  to  handle  increased  re- 
sponsibilities in  areas  of  specializa- 
tion and/or  in  an  administrative 
capacity.  With  less  weighting  one  or 
more  of  the  following  criteria  should 
also  be  considered:  academic 
achievement  and  activities,  includ- 
ing additional  formal  degrees,  pro- 
grammes of  continuing  education, 
teaching,  research,  publication;  in- 
volvement in  professional  activities 
and  participation  in  professional  or- 
ganizations, including  serving  on 
committees,  the  presentation  of  pa- 
pers, organization  and  participation 
in  conferences,  seminars,  work- 
shops; service  to  the  Library  and  the 
University.  This  rank  is  the  normal 
career  rank  for  librarians. 

Librarian  iv 

12  A librarian  may  not  be  consid- 
ered for  appointment  or  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Librarian  rv  until  he  or  she 
has  had  a minimum  of  five  years'  lib- 
rary experience  as  a Librarian  in  or 
has  had  equivalent  experience.  Ap- 
pointment or  promotion  to  this  rank 
requires  evidence  of  a record  of  excel- 
lent performance  with  demonstrated 
initiative,  leadership  and  creativity. 
As  well  as  making  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  Library  and  to  the 
University  the  candidate  must  sub- 
mit evidence  of  substantial  achieve- 
ment in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  academic  activities  including 
research,  publication  and  teaching; 
professional  endeavours  including 
significant  involvement  in  profes- 
sional organizations;  service  to  the 
Library  and/or  the  University  com- 
munity. Besides  having  attained  a 
high  level  of  professional  expertise, 
the  candidate  should  be  considered 
likely  to  continue  to  fulfil  a vital  role 
in  the  institution. 

Promotions 

13  Performance  will  be  reviewed 
annually  by  the  librarian's  super- 
visor, who  shall  prepare  a written 
evaluation  which  shall  be  given  to 
and  discussed  with  the  librarian. 
Such  an  evaluation  will  assess  the  li- 
brarian's ability  to  meet  standards  of 


performance  in  designated  areas  of 
responsibility  and  will  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  counselling  to  assist 
him  or  her  to  improve  areas  of  weak- 
ness and  further  develop  areas  of 
strength.  At  the  time  of  each  annual 
review,  the  librarian's  supervisor 
should  assess  the  librarian's  suitabil- 
ity for  promotion  and  may  wish  to 
make  a recommendation  for  such  a 
promotion;  the  librarian  concerned 
may  also  request  consideration  for 
promotion.  For  promotion  of  librar- 
ians employed  outside  the  Central 
Library,  the  appropriate  Principal, 
Dean,  Director  or  other  administra- 
tive officer  shall  serve  on  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Promotions  appointed 
in  consultation  with  the  Chief  Librar- 
ian, and  shall  make  the  appropriate 
recommendations  for  promotion. 

Promotion  to  Librarian  ii 

14  A Librarian  I's  performance  shall 
be  reviewed  quarterly  by  his  or  her 
supervisor  and  a written  evaluation 
prepared.  Promotion  in  rank  from 
Librarian  i to  Librarian  ii  is  recom- 
mended by  the  department  head  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  Chief  Librarian 
or  his  designate.  If  a librarian  on  a 
probationary  appointment  is  not  to 
be  promoted  to  Librarian  ii  (and 
therefore  to  have  his  or  her  appoint- 
ment terminated),  he  or  she  shall  be 
notified  at  least  three  months  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  probation  period.  The 
University  does  not  have  to  show 
cause  for  termination  of  a probation- 
ary appointment. 

Promotion  to  Librarian  iii 

15  For  promotion  in  rank  from  Li- 
brarian II  to  Librarian  in  the  librar- 
ian's performance  is  reviewed  by  an 
Ad  Hoc  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Librarian  in 
consultation  with  the  department 
head.  It  shall  be  composed  of  the  de- 
partment head  as  chairman,  the  Per- 
sonnel Librarian,  and  three  profes- 
sional librarians  with  the  rank  of  Li- 
brarian in  or  above.  At  least  one  of 
these  librarians  shall  be  from  outside 
the  department  concerned  and 
wherever  possible  at  least  one  should 
be  from  within  the  department. 

16  A Librarian  ii  may  be  considered 
for  promotion  by  the  Committee  at 
the  time  of  each  annual  evaluation 
but  must  be  considered  for  perma- 
nent status  and  promotion  in  the 
third  year  of  his  or  her  appointment 
as  a Librarian  ii.  A promotion  is 
granted  by  the  Chief  Librarian  upon 
the  majority  recommendation  of  the 
Committee. 

Promotion  to  Librarian  rv 

17  For  promotion  in  rank  from  Li- 
brarian m to  Librarian  rv,  the  librar- 
ian's overall  performance  is  reviewed 
by  a Senior  Committee  on  Promo- 
tions appointed  annually  by  the 
Chief  Librarian  in  consultation  with 
senior  colleagues  including  col- 
leagues outside  the  Central  Library. 
The  committee  shall  be  chaired  by  the 
Personnel  Librarian  and  shall  include 
four  Librarian  iv's  (including  at  least 
one  department  head,  and,  wherever 
possible,  at  least  one  Librarian  iv 
without  administrative  responsibil- 
ity), and  one  member  of  the  teaching 
staff  named  by  the  Vice-President 
and  Provost.  A promotion  is  granted 
by  the  Chief  Librarian  on  the  major- 
ity recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Procedures 

18  Procedures  of  all  committees  on 
promotions  shall  be  fully  known  to 
librarians.  Such  procedures  should 
be  designed  with  the  aim  of  eliciting 
and  considering  all  relevant  informa- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  written  annual 
evaluations,  librarians  should  be 
asked  to  submit  an  account  of  their 


academic  and  professional  activities 
undertaken  or  completed  since  the 
time  of  the  initial  appointment  to  the 
rank  of  Librarian  ii  or  m . 

19  The  confidentiality  of  the  proce- 
dures and  deliberations  of  all  com- 
mittees on  promotions  shall  be  main- 
tained. 

Promotion  Review 

20  In  cases  where  promotion  is  de- 
nied, the  candidate  may  request  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
such  a decision,  which  the  depart- 
ment head  shall  supply  within  one 
week.  A request  for  the  review  of  a 
promotion  decision  may  be  made  to 
the  Chief  Librarian  within  fifteen 
days  of  notification  of  reasons  for  a 
negative  decision.  This  request  will 
be  granted  only  if  the  Chief  Librarian 
deems  the  review  appropriate.  If  the 
Chief  Librarian  grants  this  request 
the  review  will  be  conducted  by  the 
same  committee. 

Appointments 

21  There  should  be  a continuous 
planning  process  in  each  area  and 
department  with  the  objective  of  de- 
lineating future  plans  and  develop- 
ment. Against  such  plans,  requests 
for  new  appointments  can  be  judged 
and  the  nature  of  candidates  to  be 
sought  determined.  All  area  or  de- 
partment heads,  before  seeking  ap- 
proved for  an  increase  in  staff  or  for 
the  filUng  of  a vacant  position,  should 
examine  fully  the  possibility  of  using 
staff  resources  already  available  in 
other  areas  of  the  University. 

22  Notice  of  a librarian's  position 
vacant  in  any  part  of  the  University 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Library  Personnel 
Office,  where  appropriate  posting 
and  advertising  is  arranged. 

Procedures  for  Appointment 

23  Procedures  should  be  adopted  to 
ensure  that  an  adequate  list  of  pos- 
sible candidates  of  quality  is  ob- 
tained and  that  the  selection  from  this 
list  has  been  properly  and  effectively 
carried  out  by  the  department  con- 
cerned. 

24  The  documentation  for  each  can- 
didate shall  include  a current  cur- 
riculum vitae  and  a list  of  referees  from 
whom  appraisals  may  be  obtained 
indicating  the  candidate's  capacity 
for  librarianship  as  evidenced  by  job 
performance  and  academic  and/or 
professional  activities. 

25  These  applications  shall  be  as- 
sessed and  judged  by  the  department 
head  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  colleagues  and  interviews  of 
those  candidates  on  the  "short  list". 
The  Chief  Librarian  shall  be  notified 
of  the  choice  when  it  is  made,  and  the 
appointment  shall  be  subject  to  his  or 
her  approval. 

26  The  appointment  of  a librarian 
outside  the  Central  Library  shall  be 
made  by  the  administrative  head  of 
the  department  or  division  con- 
cerned, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  Librarian. 

Senior  Appointments 

27  Before  approving  appointments 
at  the  ranks  of  Librarians  in  and  rv 
with  permanent  status,  the  Chief  Li- 
brarian shall  refer  the  proposal  to  a 
Committee  on  Permanent  Status  as 
described  in  paragraph  (32)  for  its 
recommendation.  Proposals  for  ap- 
pointment at  the  rank  of  Librarian  in 
without  permanent  status  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  an  Ad  Hoc  Departmental 
Committee  as  described  in  paragraph 
(15).  Proposals  for  appointment  at  the 
rank  of  Librarian  iv  without  perma- 
nent status  shall  be  similarly  referred 
to  the  Senior  Committee  on  Promo- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (17). 
There  shall,  however,  be  no  right  of 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
Chief  Librarian  not  to  appoint,  or  to 


appoint  without  permanent  status. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  each  ap- 
pointment shcill  be  clearly  stated  and 
confirmed  in  writing,  including  type 
of  appointment,  rank,  salary,  status 
with  respect  to  permanency,  and  any 
special  conditions  attached  to  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Permanent  Status 

28  Permanent  status  for  librarians, 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (1),  entails 
the  acceptance  by  a librarian  of  the 
obligation  to  perform  conscientiously 
as  a contributor  to  teaching,  learning 
and  scholarship  in  the  University. 
Librarians  who  enter  the  University 
in  the  rank  of  Librarian  i shall  be  con- 
sidered for  appointment  with  per- 
manent status  during  the  third  year  of 
service  in  the  rank  of  Librarian  ii  in 
the  University.  Librarians  appointed 
at  the  rank  of  Librarian  ii  for  a con- 
tractual period  of  up  to  three  years' 
duration  shall  be  considered  for  per- 
manent status  in  the  final  year  of  their 
contracts.  Librarians  appointed  at  the 
ranks  of  Librarian  in  or  rv,  if  not 
granted  permanent  status  on  ap- 
pointment, must  be  considered  for 
permanent  status  in  the  first  year  of 
service  in  the  University. 

Criteria  for  appointment  with 
Permanent  Status 

29  Appointments  with  permanent 
status  should  be  granted  on  the  basis 
of  five  criteria:  effectiveness  in  work 
performance;  academic  achievement 
and  activities;  professional  achieve- 
ment and  activities;  service  to  the 
Library  and  the  University;  and  clear 
promise  of  continuing  effectiveness 
and  development. 

30  Effectiveness  in  work  perform- 
ance shall  be  judged  primarily,  but 
not  exclusively,  on  the  basis  of  super- 
visory evaluations  of  previous  per- 
formance. Academic  achievement 
may  be  judged  by  publications, 
teaching,  advanced  degrees  or  com- 
pletion of  other  education  pro- 
grammes. Professioncd  achievement 
may  be  evidenced  by  involvement  in 
professional  activities  and  organiza- 
tions. Service  to  the  Library  and  to 
the  University  is  demonstrated  by  the 
preparation  of  internal  studies  and 
reports,  and  by  responsible  and  effec- 
tive involvement  in  Library  and  Uni- 
versity activities.  Promise  of  future 
professional  effectiveness  and  de- 
velopment will  inevitably  be  judged 
by  the  degree  to  which  the  candidate 
has  demonstrated  progress  in  librar- 
ianship  in  the  period  of  service  pre- 
ceding consideration  for  appoint- 
ment with  permanent  status. 

31  Both  effectiveness  in  work  per- 
formance and  clear  promise  of  future 
professioncd  development  must  be 
affirmed  for  appointment  with  per- 
manent status  to  be  awarded. 

Committees  on  Permanent 
Status 

32  A Committee  on  Permanent 
Status  shall  be  named  for  each  candi- 
date by  the  Chief  Librarian  in  consul- 
tation with  the  department  head,  and 
shall  consist  of  the  department  head 
(as  chairman),  the  Chief  Librarian  or 
his  or  her  designate,  and  three  pro- 
fessional librarians  having  perma- 
nent status  and  holding  a rank  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  candidate. 
Whenever  possible,  at  least  one  of 
these  three  shall  be  from  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  At  least  one  shall  be 
from  outside  the  department,  and  at 
least  one  should  be  a librarian  hold- 
ing no  administrative  position.  For  a 
librarian  outside  the  Central  Library, 
the  administrative  head  of  the  ap- 
propriate department  or  division 
shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  membership  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  made  known  to 
the  candidate. 


Documentation 

33  The  responsibility  for  compiling 
and  supplying  documentation  to  the 
Committee  on  Permanent  Status  shall 
rest  with  the  candidate  and  depart- 
ment head  to  whom  the  librarian  is 
responsible.  Documents  for  consid- 
eration shall  include: 

i The  candidate's  curriculum  vitae, 
to  be  prepared  by  the  candidate  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  de- 
partment head.  This  should  include: 
a The  academic  and  professioncd 
history  of  the  candidate  giving 
name,  degrees  obtained  with  in- 
stitutions and  dates,  any  honours, 
prizes  or  awards  obtained,  reference 
to  relevant  specialist  qualifications 
(e.g.  language,  subject  or  area  com- 
petence), and  a record  of  continuing 
educational  activities  in  which  the 
candidate  may  have  engaged. 

b The  record  of  professional  and 
other  relevant  employment  of  the 
candidate  with  a brief  description  of 
the  duties  of  each  position  held, 
c A list  of  committees  and  organiza- 
tions within  the  Library,  University 
and  profession  on  which  the  candi- 
date has  served,  with  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  service  given, 
d A list  of  scholarly  and  profes- 
sional work  performed  by  the  can- 
didate, with  sufficient  detail  to  allow 
the  committee  to  evaluate  its  rele- 
vance to  the  decision, 
e A list  of  no  fewer  than  three 
referees. 

ii  Assessment  of  the  Candidate's 
Libraiianship 

This  assessment  should  include: 
a All  performance  reviews  con- 
ducted at  this  University  together 
with  an  evaluation  of  overall  per- 
formance prepared  by  an  appro- 
priate departmental  committee  or, 
where  this  is  impractical,  by  the  de- 
partment head.  This  must  not,  how- 
ever, contain  any  recommendation 
for  or  against  the  awarding  of  per- 
manent status. 

b Evaluations  of  work  performance 
from  two  referees,  one  selected  from 
the  candidate's  list  and  one  chosen 
by  the  chairman. 

c Where  a librarian  has  significant 
previous  service  elsewhere,  external 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  that  ser- 
vice obtained  from  one  or  more  re- 
ferees agreed  upon  by  the  depart- 
ment head  and  the  candidate. 

Procedures 

34  Each  department  head  shall  en- 
sure that  librarians  who  must  be  con- 
sidered for  permanent  status  are 
identified,  and  that  Committees  are 
established  and  documentation  pre- 
pared in  order  that  a decision  may  be 
made  not  less  than  90  days  before  the 
anniversary  date  of  the  appointment. 
Each  candidate  shall  be  informed  of 
the  place,  time,  and  date  of  meeting 
of  the  Committee  which  considers  his 
or  her  case,  and  shall  be  provided 
with  a list  of  the  materials,  not  iden- 
tifying appraisers,  provided  to  the 
Committee. 

35  The  Committee  on  Permanent 
Status  shall  meet  in  camera  and  each 
person  accepting  appointment  to  the 
Committee  shall  agree  to  treat  as 
confidential  all  information  given  to 
the  Committee  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  its  deliberations.  The 
quorum  of  the  Committee  shall  be  its 
full  membership.  The  Committee 
shall  give  the  candidate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  make  a state- 
ment to  it  (or  alternatively  to  submit  a 
statement  in  writing),  but  the  candi- 
date shall  be  excluded  from  all  other 
proceedings  of  the  Committee. 

36  The  Committee  on  Permanent 
Status  shall  have  the  power  to  take 
only  one  of  two  possible  decisions:  to 
recommend  that  appointment  with 
permanent  status  be  granted  or  that  it 
be  denied.  The  decision  must  be 
taken  on  the  evidence  before  it:  the 


Committee  may,  however,  recess  for 
a short  period,  normally  no  more  than 
one  month,  to  obtain  additional  evi- 
dence if  this  is  considered  advisable. 
Three  votes  out  of  five  are  required  to 
recommend  appointment  with  per- 
manent status. 

37  Reasons  for  a proposed  negative 
recommendation  shall  be  given  to  the 
candidate,  who  may  respond  to  them 
orally  or  in  writing,  within  fifteen 
days  of  notification  of  these  reasons. 
Thereafter,  the  Committee  shall  make 
its  fined  recommendation  and  shall 
forward  it  to  the  Chief  Librarian, 
with  its  reasons  therefor,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a negative  recommendation,  a 
summary  of  the  evidence.  The  sum- 
mary should  be  sufficiently  detailed 
to  enable  the  candidate  to  make  a par- 
ticular response  to  all  of  the  sig- 
nificant components  if  he  or  she  ap- 
peals the  decision. 

38  The  Chief  Librarian  or  his  or  her 
designate  shall  notify  the  department 
head  of  his  or  her  decision,  who  shall 
in  turn  notify  the  candidate,  furnish- 
ing the  summary  of  evidence  to  the 
candidate  in  the  event  of  a negative 
decision.  If  permanent  status  has 
been  denied,  the  Chief  Librarian,  in 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  di- 
vision head,  shcill  determine  the  du- 
ration of  the  candidate's  terminal 
contract,  which  shall  normally  be  for 
six  months  followed  by  automatic 
termination  without  further  review. 

39  The  Committee  on  Permanent 
Status  shall  act  as  a promotion  com- 
mittee in  the  case  where  a candidate 
is  a Librarian  ii,  and  shall  simultane- 
ously recommend  promotion  to 
Librarian  in,  along  with  the  granting 
of  permanent  status. 

Appeals  against  Denial  of 
Permanent  Status 

Librarians'  Appeal  Committee 

40  A Librarians'  Appeal  Committee 
shall  be  established  and  shall  consist 
of  a chairman  and  four  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Librarian  after 
consultation  with  the  Faculty  Associ- 
ation, vacancies  being  filled  by  the 
same  process.  Members  shall  have  a 
two-year  term  after  one  initial  one- 
year  term  for  half  of  the  original  ap- 
pointees. The  chairman  shall  have  a 
two-year  term. 

Grounds  for  Appeal 

41  A librarian  who  has  been  denied 
permanent  status  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  on  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing grounds: 

i a significant  irregularity  or  unfair- 
ness in  the  procedure  followed  by 
the  Committee  or  in  the  selection  of 
its  members; 

ii  bias  or  improper  motive  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee; 

iii  bias  or  improper  motive  on  the 
part  of  any  person  whose  opinion 
may  have  materially  influenced  the 
decision  of  the  Committee; 

iv  absence  of  relevant  material  from 
the  dossier. 

Review  Procedures  for  Appeals 

42  A candidate  must  give  notice  of 
appeal  against  a denial  of  permanent 
status  within  thirty  days  of  the 
transmission  to  him  or  her  of  the 
statement  of  reasons  and  of  the  sum- 
mary of  the  evidence  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Permanent  Status; 
the  Librarians'  Appeal  Committee 
shall  have  the  power,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  it  considers  excep- 
tional, to  extend  this  time  limit.  The 
notice  of  appeal  should  be  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Librarians' 
Appeal  Committee  and  should 
specify  the  grounds  on  which  the  ap- 
peal is  based. 

43  Only  the  candidate  and  the  de- 
partment head  or  equivalent  shall  be 


given  an  opportunity  to  appear  and 
present  evidence  and  argument  to  the 
Librarians'  Appeal  Committee.  If  it  is 
thought  necessary,  the  Librarians' 
Appeal  Committee  may  request  that 
an  independent  investigator  be  ap- 
pointed to  assist  it  in  determining 
matters  of  fact. 

44  The  Librarians'  Appeal  Commit- 
tee shall  either: 

i dismiss  the  appeal  or 

ii  if  in  its  opinion  it  finds  substan- 
tial grounds  for  believing  that  a seri- 
ous injustice  has  been  done,  com- 
municate these  to  the  President  or 
his  or  her  designate  for  review  and 
final  decision,  which  shall  not  be 
subject  to  further  review. 

45  The  appeal  procedure  should  be 
completed  within  the  period  spec- 
ified in  the  terminal  contract. 

Termination  of  Appointments 
with  Permanent  Status 

46  Appointments  with  permanent 
status  may  be  terminated  by  the  Uni- 
versity either 

i for  cause,  which  means: 
a persistent  neglect  of  or  refusal 
without  good  reason  to  carry  out 
reasonable  duties  of  the  position 
held; 

b inability  to  carry  out  such  duties 
(excepted  as  noted  in  (ii)  of  this 
paragraph); 

c failure  to  maintain  reasonable 
competence  in  libraiianship;  or 
d gross  misconduct. 
or  ii  where,  without  fault  on  his  or 
her  part,  the  librarian  is  prevented 
by  a cause  or  matter  beyond  his  or 
her  control  from  carrying  out 
reasonable  duties,  including,  with- 
out limitation,  physical  or  mental 
illness  or  injury,  except  where  and 
so  long  as  the  librarian  (or  his  or  her 
legal  representative)  maikes  no  claim 
against  the  University  for  salary  or 
other  remuneration. 

47  Where  the  Chief  Librarian  (or 
academic  administrative  head,  in  the 
case  of  librarians  outside  the  Central 
Library)  has  or  is  presented  with 
reason  to  believe  that  ground  may 
exist  for  the  termination  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a librarian  holding  ap- 
pointment with  permanent  status,  he 
or  she  shall  immediately  notify  the 
President  of  the  University  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  appoint  a Hear- 
ing Committee  for  the  purposes  set 
out  below.  If  the  President  grants  the 
request,  he  or  she  sheill  initiate  the 
following  procedures. 

i An  attempt  shall  be  made  to  settle 
the  matter  informally  at  a meeting  of 
the  President,  the  Chief  Librarian  or 
other  academic  administrative 
head,  the  librarian,  and  a disin- 
terested senior  librarian  or  professor 
acceptable  to  the  librarian  and  Chief 
Librarian  or  equivalent. 

ii  If  the  above  attempt  fails,  the 
President  shall  inform  the  librarian 
in  writing  of  his  or  her  intention  to 
institute  proceedings  for  termina- 
tion of  appointment  and  shall  give . 
reasonable  information  as  to  the  al- 
leged ground  for  termination. 

iii  Within  15  working  days,  the 
President  and  the  librarian  shall 
jointly  name  a Hearing  Committee 
of  three  librarians  or  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  from  this  or  any  other 
Canadian  university.  Should  the 
librarian  decline  to  participate  in 
naming  the  Hearing  Committee,  the 
President  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Faculty  Association  shall  do 
so,  and  the  librarian  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  all  right  to  determine 
the  membership  of  the  Hearing 
Committee.  If  agreement  on  the 
membership  of  the  Hearing  Com- 
mittee cannot  be  reached  within  15 
working  days,  the  most  senior  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 
who  is  willing  to  act  and  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Governing  Council 
shall  name  the  Hearing  Committee. 


iv  The  Hearing  Committee  shall 
select,  in  whatever  manner  it  deems 
fit,  a Chairman  who  shall  inform  the 
President  and  the  librarian  of  the 
time  and  place  designated  for  the 
hearing.  Should  the  Hearing  Com- 
mittee be  unable  to  select  its  Chair- 
man, the  member  with  the  earliest 
date  of  appointment  to  continuous 
service  in  a Canadian  university 
shall  become  Chairman  and  so  act. 
The  hearing  shall  commence  within 
three  weeks  of  the  Committee's  hav- 
ing been  named. 

V The  Hearing  Committee  shall 
proceed  to  determine,  in  accordance 
with  the  S tatutory  Powers  Procedures 
Act,  1 971 , whether  a ground  for  ter- 
mination of  appointment  exists.  The 
President  and  the  librarian  shall  be 
the  parties  to  the  proceedings.  The 
Hearing  Committee  shall  determine 
by  majority  vote,  or  if  for  any  reason 
a majority  vote  is  not  possible  by  the 
decision  of  its  chairman,  whether  or 
not  a ground  for  determination 
exists.  This  determination  shall  be 
final  and  not  subject  to  appeal, 
vi  If  the  Hearing  Committee  de- 
termines that  a ground  for  termina- 
tion of  appointment  exists,  the  Pres- 
ident may  recommend  termination 
to  the  Governing  Council.  If  the 
Hearing  Committee  determines  that 
a ground  for  termination  does  not 
exist  but  that  misconduct  has  taken 
place,  it  may  impose  one  or  more  of 
the  lesser  sanctions  prescribed  in 
the  Academic  Code  of  Behaviour  of 
the  University  for  offences  commit- 
ted by  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.  No  further  or  other  action  shall 
be  taken  against  the  librarian. 

Contractually  Limited  Term 
Appointments 

48  Librarians  hired  on  contractually 
limited  term  appointments  will  have 
the  length  of  appointment,  rank  and 
salary  clearly  stated  in  a letter  of  ap- 
pointment. Contractually  limited 
term  appointments  are  to  be  used 
only  in  hiring  for  special  projects  of 
limited  duration  or  for  temporary  re- 
placements for  librarians  on  leave. 
They  may  not  be  used  as  a substitute 
for  probation. 

49  For  librarians  appointed  to  regu- 
lar positions  immediately  following  a 
contractually  limited  term  appoint- 
ment, the  date  of  consideration  for 
permanent  status  will  be  established 
at  the  time  of  the  regular  appoint- 
ment. 

30  Librarians  should  not  normally 
be  on  contractually  limited  term  ap- 
pointment for  more  than  three  con- 
secutive years. 

Research  and  Study  Leave 

51  All  full-time  librarians  (that  is, 
appointed  at  75  per  cent  of  full-time 
or  more)  shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
research  and  study  leave  at  75  per  cent 
of  their  salary  after  three  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  amount  of  paid  study 
leave  (maximum,  12  months)  granted 
is  determined  by  length  of  continu- 
ous service: 

After  3 years — 6 months 

4 years — 8 months 

5 years — 10  months 

6 years  or  more — 12  months 
The  study  leave  need  not  be  taken  all 
at  one  time.  Such  leave  shall  not  be 
unreasonably  denied,  but  the  staffing 
requirements  of  the  Library  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

52  The  status  of  librarians  on  re- 
search and  study  leave  is  protected 
with  respect  to  salary  increases  and 
promotion.  Staff  benefits  shall  con- 
tinue on  the  same  basis  during  the 
leave. 

53  Applications  for  research  and 
study  leave  shall  be  made  in  writing 
to  the  Chief  Librarian  or  departmen- 
tal chairman  at  least  six  months  in 
advemce.  Requests  for  leave  shall  in- 


clude a statement  of  the  research  and 
studies  the  librarian  proposes  to  un- 
dertake, and  upon  return  a report  of 
the  research  and  scholarship  ac- 
complished shall  be  provided  to  the 
Chief  Librarian. 

54  Full-time  librarians  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  grants  from  the  Research 
Board  of  the  University  for  research 
projects  to  be  carried  out  in  Toronto  or 
elsewhere  while  on  leave  from  the 
University.  Grant  applications  must 
be  supported  by  the  Chief  Librarian 
and  by  an  appropriate  department  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  A 
"research  grant"  may  be  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,500  in  any  one  year, 
and  may  include  transportation  and 
living  allowance  but  may  not  apply  to 
work  towards  a degree.  A "junior  re- 
search fellowship",  which  is  for 
summer  study  only,  may  be  used  for 
research  towards  a degree,  and 
amounts  to  $1,000  or  less. 

55  If  additional  funds  are  received 
from  other  sources,  the  amount  of 
salary  is  adjusted  so  that  total  remun- 
eration does  not  exceed  100  per  cent 
of  salary  plus  a reasonable  amount  for 
travel  and  research. 

Appointment  and  Tenure  of 
Office  of  Senior  Library 
Administrators 

56  The  responsibility  for  recom- 
mending appointment  of  senior  li- 
brary administrators  in  the  Library 
system  (department  heads,  assistant 
and  associate  librarians  within  the 
Central  Library,  and  librarians  hav- 
ing comparable  responsibilities  out- 
side the  Central  Library)  rests  with 
the  Chief  Librarian.  For  administra- 
tive appointments  outside  the  Cen- 
tral Library,  the  Chief  Librarian  shall 
consult  with  the  academic  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  division  in  which 
the  appointment  is  made. 

57  All  senior  line  administrative 
appointments  in  the  Library  system 
shall  be  for  fixed  terms,  which  shall 
be  renewable  without  limit. 

Consultative  Committees 

58  In  recommending  senior  line 
administrative  appointments,  the 
Chief  Librarian  shall  establish  Con- 
sultative Committees  which  shall 
make  recommendations  to  him  or  her 
regarding  such  appointments.  These 
Committees  shall  consider  for  ap- 
pointment all  persons  known  to  be 
available  to  fill  the  position,  using  as 
criteria  for  selection  the  professional 
and  administrative  abilities  of  the  po- 
tential appointee,  his  or  her  capacity 
for  leadership  in  librarianship,  his  or 
her  qualities  of  common  sense  and 
mature  judgement,  and  his  or  her 
ability  to  maintain  the  confidence 
and  co-operation  of  staff.  Consulta- 
tive Committees  shall  give  particular 
consideration  to  the  need  for  ad- 
ministrative continuity  within  the 
Library  system. 

59  The  formation  and  membership 
of  Consultative  Committees  estab- 
lished as  set  out  above  shall  be  made 
known  throughout  the  Library  sys- 
tem and  nominations  and  applica- 
tions for  the  positions  invited. 
Should  the  availability  of  a position 
be  externally  advertised,  a simul- 
taneous internal  advertisement  shall 
be  required. 

60  Should  a member  of  any  Consul- 
tative Committee  be  seriously  con- 
sidered as  a potential  appointee  to  the 
position  on  which  the  Committee  is 
advising  the  Chief  Librarian,  that 
member  shall  resign  from  the  Com- 
mittee without  replacement. 

Department  Heads 

61  Consultative  Committees  advis- 
ing on  the  appointment  of  depart- 
ment heads  (or  their  equivalents  out- 
side the  Central  Library)  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  Personnel  Librarian 


and  shall  have  as  members  the  As- 
sociate Librarian  for  the  area  (or,  in 
the  case  of  appointments  outside  the 
Central  Library,  the  academic  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  division  con- 
cerned or  his  or  her  designate),  the 
head  of  a related  department,  two  li- 
brarians who  shall,  wherever  pos- 
sible, be  from  the  department  or  area 
concerned,  and  two  non-librarians 
selected  from  employees  of  the  de- 
partment or  area,  or  from  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  in  cases  where  the 
appointment  is  outside  the  Central 
Library.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Librarian  in  consultation  with 
the  Associate  Librarian  or  academic 
administrative  head  concerned.  Such 
Consultative  Committees  shall  meet 
in  camera,  and  each  of  their  members 
shall  agree  to  treat  as  confidential  all 
information  given  to  the  Committee 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  delib- 
erations. This  shall  not,  however,  be 
taken  to  prevent  members  of  the 
Committee  from  eliciting  from  col- 
leagues information  and  opinion 
which  may  be  of  use  to  the  Commit- 
tee. 

62  The  term  of  appointment  as  a de- 
partment head  shall  not  exceed  five 
years. 

Senior  Appointments 

63  For  more  senior  appointments 
than  that  of  department  head  and 
other  than  that  of  the  Chief  Librarian 
of  the  University,  the  Consultative 
Committee  shall  be  chaired  by  the 
Chief  Librarian,  and  shall  include 
one  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
(from  the  division  concerned  if  the 
appointment  is  outside  the  Central 
Library),  one  Associate  Librarian  or 
equiv^ent,  one  department  head  or 
equivalent,  four  librarians,  and  three 
persons  who  are  not  librarians.  The 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Librarian  in  consultation  with 
the  Vice-President  and  Provost,  other 
academic  administrative  officers  con- 
cerned, and  senior  colleagues,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  need  for  broad  rep- 
resentation along  the  lines  prescribed 
for  ConsultativeCommittees  charged 
with  advising  on  the  appointment  of 
department  heads.  The  provisions  re- 
lating to  confidentiality  outlined  for 
committees  on  the  appointment  of 
department  heads  sh^  apply  with 
equal  force  to  Consultative  Commit- 
tees established  under  this  para- 
graph. 

64  The  term  of  appointment  of  line 
library  administrative  officers  aboye 
the  position  of  department  head  shall 
not  exceed  seven  years. 

65  Senior  staff  administrative 
appointments  within  the  Central 
Library  shall  be  made  by  the  Chief 
Librarian  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  he  or  she  shall  determine. 

The  Chief  Librarian 

66  The  appointment  of  the  Chief 
Librarian  of  the  University  shall  be 
recommended  by  the  President  on 
the  advice  of  a search  committee 
chaired  by  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  or  his  or  her  designate,  with 
an  additional  twelve  members,  of 
whom  no  fewer  than  seven  shall  be 
appointed  from  within  the  Library 
system,  and  of  whom  no  fewer  than 
four  shall  be  librarians  in  this  Univer- 
sity. The  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  and  shall  be  as  representative 
of  the  University  community  as  is 
feasible. 

67  The  term  of  appointment  of  the 
Chief  Librarian  sh^l  be  that  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governing  Council, 
which  should  be  not  less  than  seven 
nor  more  than  ten  years. 

68  The  formation  and  membership 
of  the  search  committee  for  a Chief 
Librarian  of  the  Urdversity  shall  be 


made  widely  known  throughout  the 
University. 

Acting  Appointments 

69  N othing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be 
taken  to  preclude  the  appointment  by 
the  Chief  Librarian  of  acting  adminis- 
trative officers  for  periods  of  not  more 
than  one  year,  nor  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  an  Acting  Chief 
Librarian  for  such  a period  as  he  or 
she  may  recommend  and  the  Govern- 
ing Council  approve. 

Transitional  Provisions 

70  All  librarians  currently  in  full- 
time employment  in  the  University 
who  have  completed  any  proba- 
tionary period  specified  in  their  ini- 
tial offer  of  employment  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  permanent  status, 
and  shall  receive  confirmation  in 
writing  of  this  status. 

71  All  librarians  currently  in  a pro- 
bationary period  of  employment  may 
elect  either: 

i to  be  considered  for  permanent 
status  within  their  probationary 
period,  or 

ii  to  be  considered  for  permanent 
status  as  herein  prescribed; 

such  election  to  be  made  in  writing 
within  90  days  of  adoption  of  this  pol- 
icy by  the  Governing  Council. 

72  Library  administrators  ap- 
pointed prior  to  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  by  the  Governing  Council  shall 
not  have  their  terms  of  office  limited 
except  at  their  own  election,  which 
may  be  made  at  anytime. 

List  of  Documents  before  the 
Working  Group 

1 University  of  Toronto  Policy  State- 
ments (with  1971  revisions)  ['Haist 
Rules'] . 

2 University  of  Washington  Li- 
braries: Conditions  of  Employment 
(revised  5 November  1971). 

3 Pennsylvania  State  University: 
Library  Committee  on  Academic 
Promotion  and  Tenure  (May  1972). 

4 Librarians  atCorneU  (26 June  1972). 

5 University  of  British  Columbia  and 
the  University  of  British  Columbia 
Faculty  Association:  Agreement  on 
Conditions  of  Appointment  (includ- 
ing coverage  for  librarians). 

6 Report  of  the  President's  Working 
Group  on  the  Library  (12  June  1974) 
['Meincke  Committee'],  and  Re- 
sponse of  the  President  (28  June 
1974). 

7 University  of  Toronto  Library  Staff 
Manual  (1  July  1974). 

8 Brief  from  the  Librarians'  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
the  Working  Group  on  the  Status  of 
Librarians  (March  1975)  ['Fleury 
Committee'] . 

9 Draft  Agreement  between  the 
Carleton  University  Academic  Staff 
Association  and  Carleton  University 
(July  1975). 

10  Report  to  President  H.  Ian  Mac- 
donald of  the  York  University  Presi- 
dential Committee  on  Professional 
Librarians  (8  April  1976). 

11  Collective  Agreement  between 
York  University  and  the  York  Univer- 
sity Faculty  Association  1976-1978. 

12  The  University  of  Manitoba  and 
the  University  of  Manitoba  Faculty 
Association:  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  (20  May  1976). 

13  University  of  Toronto  Policy  and 
Procedures  on  Academic  Appoint- 
ments (1  June  1976). 

14  caut/acpu  Guidelines  on 
Academic  Status  for  Librarians  (23 
July  1976). 

15  University  of  Guelph  Terms  and 
Conditions  of  Employment  for  Pro- 
fessional Librarians  (August  1976). 

16  Memorandum  of  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Governing  Council  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Faculty  Association 
(28  June  1977). 


A history  of  the  University,  1850-1906 
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In  order  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  provincial  university,  Mulock 
and  others  again  faced  the  old  question 
of  the  relation  between  the  University 
and  the  denominational  colleges. 

Starting  about  1883  discussions  got 
under  way  which  drew  in  representatives 
of  the  provincial  government,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  University 
College,  and  of  most  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  province. 

The  eventual  result  was  the  Federation 
Act  of  1887,  the  terms  of  which,  as  W.S. 
Wallace  noted  fifty  years  ago,  “were  not 
based  on  any  a priori  theory,  nor  did 
they  follow  any  well-known  model.  The 
act  was  the  child  of  local  compromise. 

It  was  fashioned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
hour.”  Yet,  as  Wallace  also  notes,  its 
structure  provided  a guide  for  later  feder- 
ation experiments  in  Canada  and  else- 
where. 

The  scheme  had  two  essential  features. 
First,  colleges  that  decided  to  federate 
with  the  University  would  retain  their 
identities  as  arts  colleges,  would  continue 
to  have  their  own  teaching  staffs  for 
certain  subjects.  They  would,  however, 
hold  in  abeyance  their  right  to  confer 
degrees  except  in  theologyj  instead,  their 
students  would  receive  their  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Second,  the 
University  of  Toronto  would  once  again 
become  a teaching  institution.  That  is,  a 
University  professoriate  would  be 
estabhshed,  mainly  to  teach  the  various 
sciences  and  the  professional  subjects, 
but  also,  for  particular  reasons,  certain 
subjects  in  the  humanities  (Italian, 
Spanish,  philosophy).  Thus  the  distinc- 
tion between  “university”  subjects  and 
“college”  subjects. 

The  general  objective  was  to  enable 
an  arts  student  to  have  the  advantage, 
then  highly  prized,  of  the  atmosphere  of  a 
residential  college  in  the  denominational 
ambience  of  his  choice,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  access  to  well-equipped 
laboratories  and  a Ubrary  that  only  a large 
university  could  provide.  The  act  also 
provided  for  the  federation  of  theological 
colleges,  some  of  which  were  already 
affiliated  to  the  University.  There  is 
no  time  to  try  to  describe  the  federation 
scheme  more  fully;  I must  content  myself 
with  recalling  President  James  Loudon’s 
words  written  in  1 900  when  asked  by  the 
president  of  Clark  University  to  describe 
the  scheme.  Loudon  wrote:  “Our  system 
is  a very  complicated  piece  of  machinery 
and  very  few  who  have  not  worked  in  it 
succeed  in  understanding  it.” 

Following  the  act,  Victoria  University 
entered  into  federation,  and  moved  from 
Cobourg  into  its  new  building  in  Queen’s 
Park  in  1892.  Trinity  University 
approved  the  scheme,  but  for  various 
reasons  delayed  entry  until  1904.  St. 
Michael’s  College  was  already  affihated 
with  the  University  but  did  not  become  a 
fully  federated  arts  college  in  the  Univer- 
sity imtil  some  twenty-five  years  afterthe 
1887  Act.  Queen’s,  however,  did  not 
enter,  partly  because  a new  building  had 
just  been  completed  in  Kingston  at  the 
time  of  the  federation  act.  Although  they 
had  taken  part  in  the  federation  discus- 
sions, the  authorities  of  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, who  obtained  a charter  under  that 
name  in  1887,  decided  to  retain  then- 
independence. 

The  late  1880’s  saw  further  changes. 
The  medical  faculty  was  revived  by  the 
absorption  into  the  University  of  the  Tor- 
onto Medical  School,  and  later  the  Wom- 
en’s Medical  College  and  the  Trinity 


Faculty  of  Medicine  would  also  come  in. 
The  University’s  increased  concern  with 
science  in  the  late  eighties  was  also 
marked  by  the  construction  of  the  Bio- 
logical Building. 

Nevertheless,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment disappointed  the  University’s 
hopes  of  the  1880’s  by  failing  to 
provide  adequate  financial  support.  And 
then  apparent  disaster  struck  in  February 
1 890  with  the  burning  of  the  east  wing  of 
the  main  building.  In  fact,  however,  the 
fire  proved  to  be  in  some  ways  a blessing 
in  disguise,  since  the  public  seemed  to 
realize,  almost  for  the  first  time,  the 
importance  of  the  University  to  the 
community.  Purse-strings  were  loosen- 
ed. The  main  building  was  repaired  and 
restored.  A separate  library  building  and 
a gymnasium  were  built,  and  other 
buildings  followed  in  the  next  dozen 
years.  The  campaign  for  regular  state  aid 


was  resumed,  although  it  had  little  suc- 
cess until  toward  the  end  of  the  period 
dealt  with  here. 

In  1900,  James  Loudon,  who  had  been 
president  since  1892,  summed  up  the 
changes  in  these  words:  “The  old  ideal 
of  the  university  as  merely  an  institution 
for  transmission  of  knowledge  is  passing 
away.  This  ideal  was  that  of  the  college  as 
contrasted  with  the  university  proper 
which  has  the  additional  function  of 
adding  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge 
by  original  research.  The  larger  colleges 
of  the  United  States  have  passed  through 
this  stage  of  evolution,  and  a like  change 
is  inevitable  here.  Some  progress  has 
already  been  made.”  (He  pointed  to  the 
establishment  ofthePh.D.  degree  in  1897 
and  he  went  on:)  “The  University,  as 
older  alumni  knew  it,  taught  arts  alone 
and  gave  degrees  in  arts,  law,  medicine, 
and  engineering.  The  University  of  today 


has  added  to  these  subjects  degrees  in 
agriculture,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  music, 
and  pedagogy.  It  is  in  ^filiation  with 
eight  institutions  teaching  these  various 
subjects,  in  which  the  curriculum  but  not 
the  teaching  is  controlled  by  the  Senate.” 
Finally,  with  the  advent  of  the  new 
century,  the  picture  brightened  notice- 
ably. The  legislature  voted  money  to 
support  certain  science  departments;  an 
active  Alumni  Association  raised  funds 
for  Convocation  Hall  and  maintained 
pressure  on  the  legislature  and  govern- 
ment to  increase  aid  to  the  University. 
And  at  last,  with  the  Royal  Commiss  ion  of 
1905  and  the  Act  of  1906,  the  University 
acquired  the  structure  and  the  resources 
needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


The  Royal  Bank  has  been  providing  con- 
venient and  helpful  service  to  faculty  and 
students  since  1869. 

'I'oday,  you’ll  find  us  in  more  easy-to- 
get-to  locations  than  ever. 

We’re  all  around  the  town.  And  all 
around  the  university.  Which  is  great,  be- 
cause you  won’t  have  to  go  out  of  your 
way  to  get  to  the  Royal  Bank. 


ROYAL  BAN  K 

...  for  a lot  of  reasons. 
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Research  News  Sesqui  Events 


Connaught  Fund  applications 

Revised  application  forms  for  research 
proposals  and  guidelines  for  research 
support  programs  are  now  available  for 
the  1978  Connaught  Fund  competitions 
which  have  a deadline  oi  January  16. 

The  Connaught  Fund  suppons  re- 
search and  development  in  all  fields  “in 
which  the  model  of  Connaught  Medical 
Research  Laboratories  may  be  followed, 
namely,  the  application  of  professional 
expertise  and  resources  of  the  University 
to  problems  of  public  interest”.  In 
January,  applications  will  be  received  for: 

Research  Grants 

To  permit  the  initiation  of  distinctive  new 
projects  or  programs  or  the  further  de- 
velopment of  original  ongoing  research. 
Awards  will  be  made  only  for  proposals 
determined  by  peer  review  to  be  of  great 
merit  and  to  accord  with  the  Connaught 
Fund’s  terms  of  reference.  Applications 
for  up  to  three  years’  support  may  be  re- 
ceived from  full-time  academic  staff 
members  who  are  eligible  to  apply  to 
MRC,  NRC,  Canada  Council.  Applica- 
tions for  fimds  in  excess  of  125,000  per 
annum  will  require  a preliminary  con- 
sultation. 

Research  Support  for  New  Staff  Members 
Grant-in-aid  support  to  assist  new  mem- 
bers of  the  full-time  teaching  staff  at  jun- 
ior rank  in  launching  viable  and  promis- 
ing research  programs.  Applicants  are  ex- 
pected to  ^ actively  seeking  full  external 
funding.  Awards  will  be  made  once  only 
for  proposals  determined  by  peer  review 
to  be  meritorious  in  accordance  with  the 
Connaught  Fund’s  terms  of  reference 
and  to  be  inadequately  supported  from 
external  sources. 

Senior  Fellowships  in  the  Humanities 
An  experimental  program  to  recognize 
up  to  four  faculty  members  in  the  human- 
ities for  distinguished  records  in  research 
and  scholarship  and  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  further  academic  research  by  re- 
imbursing their  departments  for  the  cost 


of  releasing  them  from  teaching  and  other 
academic  duties  for  a minimum  period  of 
six  months.  Fellows  wiU  be  given  a gen- 
eral research  expenses  allowance  and  will 
be  required  to  offer  one  or  more  public 
lectures  relating  to  their  research  in  the 
year  following  that  in  which  the  fellow- 
ship is  held.  Applications,  by  letter,  must 
include  a full  curriculum  vitae  and  other 
designated  information. 

Application  forms  and  fellowship 
guidelines  are  available  at  ORA, 

133S  Simcoe  Hall.  For  assistance,  call 
978-2163. 

1978-79  Lady  Davis  Fellowships 
research  or  teaching  in  Israel 
The  Lady  Davis  Fellowship  Trust  of 
Jerusalem  has  annoimced  a November  30 
deadline  for  its  program  of  awards  for  re- 
search fellowships  or  visiting  professor- 
ships to  be  held  in  1978-79  at  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem  or  the 
Technion- Israel  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Haifa.  These  fellowships  are  open  to 
candidates  of  any  nationality  and  without 
regard  to  religion,  sex,  or  race,  but 
priority  is  given,  wherever  possible, 
to  suitably  qualified  candidates  from 
Canada. 

Fellowships  will  permit  study  at  the 
post-doaord  level,  research  or  teaching 
(or  a combination  of  research  and  teach- 
ing) at  associate  or  full  professor  levels,  in 
a wide  variety  of  disciplinary  areas. 
Awards  permit  travel  and  housing  al- 
lowances as  needed,  in  addition  to 
stipends. 

Call  ORA  at  978-2163  for  sample  ap- 
plication forms  and  a copy  of  the  guide- 
lines booklet. 


Sunday  13  continued  from  Page  8 

Orford  String  Quartet,  fifth  in  series  of 
six  concerts  of  Beethoven  String  Quartets. 
Quartet  will  be  joined  by  violist  Uri 
Mayer  for  performance  of  Quintet  in 
C Major.  Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  3 p.m.  Tickets  |6,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $4.  Telephone  978-3744. 

Judy  Loman,  harp,  Sunday  evening  con- 
cert. 

Program  includes  Bach,  Scarlatti, 
Hindemith.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House. 

8 p.m.  Free  tickets  available  to  HH 
members  from  hall  porter. 

Bryan  Way,  singer  songwriter. 

Newman  Centre  Coffee  House.  8 p.m. 

John  Piper  — A Film  Portrait,  film  in 
series  exploring  various  aspects  of  glass 
making. 

Work  of  British  artist  commissioned  to 
create  stained  glass  windows  for  recon- 
struction of  Coventry  Cathedral. 
Theatre,  ROM.  7.30  p.m. 

Santa  Claus  Parade  Open  House. 
Woodsworth  College  students,  alumni 
and  friends;  visit  by  Santa  Claus  and 
goodies  for  children;  refreshments.  Drill 
Hall,  1 1 9 St.  George  St.  1 .30  p.m.  (or  later 
depending  on  timing  of  parade  past 
comer  St.  George  and  Bloor)  to  4 p.m. 

Monday  14 

The  Literary  Parasite,  lecture. 

Prof.  Joanne  Trautmann,  Penn  State,  co- 
editor Virginia  Woolf  letters.  1083  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  7.30  p.m.  (Women’s  Studies 
New  College,  English  and  U.C.) 

The  Historical  Setting  of  the  Founding  of 
both  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Trinity 
College,  first  of  font  Larkin-Stuart 
Lectures. 

Dr.  D.G.  Creighton,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  History.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  8.30  p.m. 

Chemical  Approaches  to  the  Active  Sites 
of  Iron-Sulfur  Proteins,  colloquium. 

Prof.  Richard  H.  Holm,  Stanford  Uni- 


versity. 158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Jeannette  Taves,  second  of  four  Fall 
Organ  Recitals. 

All-Bach  program.  Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  5.05  p.m.  Admission 
II  at  door. 

Tuesday  15 

Star  Warriors,  Rock  Singers,  Mary 
Hartman,  theFonz andOthers:  TheMean- 
ing  of  Contemporary  Popular  Culture, 
third  in  series  of  five  lectures,  TheSesqui- 
centennial:  Confronting  the  Future. 

Prof.  Mark  Freiman,  Department  of 
English.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  12.15  p.m.  (Continuing 
Studies) 

The  Criminal  Justice  System,  first  of  three 
Goodman  Lectures. 

Associate  Chief  Justice  James  K. 
Hugessen,  Superior  Court  of  Quebec. 
Moot  Court,  Faculty  of  Law.  Nov.  15, 16 
and  17  at  4 p.m. 

The  Bloomsbury  Group,  lecture. 

Nigel  Nicolson,  London,  co-editor 
Virginia  Woolf  letters.  West  Hall,  Uni- 
versity College.  4p.m.  (Women’s  Studies 
New  College,  English  and  U.C.) 

Mining  and  Mineral  Policy  in  Ontario, 
1977  McParland  Lecture. 

Hon.  Frank  S.  Miller,  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources,  Ontario.  Auditor- 
ium, Medical  Sciences  Building. 

5.15  p.m.  (Applied  Science  & Engineer- 
ing) 

Then  and  Now:  The  Place  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  Society,  second  of  four  Larkin- 
Stuart  Lectures. 

Dr.  Roger  Gaudry,  International  As- 
sociation of  Universities.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  8.30  p.m. 

Canadian  Glass  for  the  Collector,  fifth 
in  series  of  seven  lectures  providing 
backgroimd  for /I  Gather  of  Glass. 

Bette  Shepherd,  archaeologist  and  col- 
lector of  glass.  Theatre,  ROM.  7.30  p.m. 


Honorary  degree 
nominations 


Later  this  year,  the  Committee  for 
Honorary  Degrees  will  meet  to  consider 
candidates  for  the  award  of  honorary 
degrees  at  the  Spring  and  Fall  Convo- 
cations, 1978. 

Members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  submit  names 
of  possible  candidates  along  with  a 
biography  outlining  the  career  of  the 
candidate  and  a detailed  statement  of 
reasons  for  the  nomination,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Governing  Council, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 
Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Governing  Council  Secretariat. 

Nominations  should  be  submitted  by 
November  30. 


Opinions  invited 
on  Interim  Report 


The  University  commxmity  is  invited  to 
submit  written  comments  to  the  Plaiming 
and  Resources  Committee  concerning 
the  Interim  Report  of  the  Planning  and 
Priorities  Subcommittee. 

Comments  should  be  sent  to  D.R. 
Smith,  Governing  Council  Secretariat, 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of 
Toronto.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of 
comments  is  December  1.  Copies  of  the  re- 
port can  be  obtained  from  the  Governing 
Council  Secretariat,  or  from  the  Oa.  31 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


A friend  for  life 


John  Evans  got  a few  minutes'  relaxation 
when  he  donated  a pint  at  the  Red  Cross 
blood  clinic  last  Tuesday 
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Bodts 


G.  Howard  Ferguson:  Ontario  Tory 
Peter  Oliver 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

Peter  Oliver’s  biography  of  Howard 
Ferguson  is  the  second  publication  in  the 
Ontario  Historical  Studies  Series,  a 
massive  project  initiated  in  1971  by  the 
Ontario  Government,  which  is  expected 
to  include  as  many  as  50  volumes. 
Ultimate  responsibility  for  the  series 
rests  with  a Board  ofTrustees  established 
by  Order-in-Council,  the  first  and 
current  chairman  being  Dr.  Murray 
Ross.  The  editor-in-chief  is  Goldwin 
French  of  Victoria  University  and 
Peter  Oliver  of  York  University  is  the 
associate  editor.  The  first  pubhcation, 
Ontario  Since  186  7:  A Bibliography, 
appeared  in  1974.  OVtvcr's  Public  and 
Private  Persons:  The  Ontario  Political 
Culture  1914-1934  (Clarke  Irwin,  1975), 
though  technically  not  part  of  the  series,  is 
a direct  spin-off,  containing  as  it  does  an 
important  essay  entitled  On  Being  an 
Ontarian  which  by  raising  the  question 
“Is  there  an  identifiable  style,  mood, 
culture,  character  peculiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  province?”  provides  a justi- 
fication for  this  huge  undertaking  as  well 
as  seven  studies  of  issues  arising  during 
Ferguson  years  which  required  more 
detail  treatment  than  was  possible  in  the 
Ferguson  biography.  With  these  inter- 
locking books  Professor  Oliver  has  set  a 
high  standard  for  the  succeeding  authors 
to  follow.  The  series  can  be  said  to  have 


The  Chancellors 


Sir  George  Arthur  became  the 
fourth  Chancellor  of  the  University 
in  March  1838.  When  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head  left  Canada,  there  was 
little  regret;  therefore  Sir  George 
Arthur’s  appointment  as  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor produced  hope  for  a 
more  liberal  administration. 

Arthur  was  born  in  England  in 
1784  and  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  20.  His  active  service  in  Italy, 
Egypt  and  Europe,  and  his  admin- 
istrative abilities  in  various  colonial 
posts  eventually  earned  him  the 
governorship  of  Upper  Canada  — 
a post  which  he  took  at  a time  of 
political  instability  following  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head’s  administra- 
tion and  the  1837  Rebellion. 

Although  Arthur  was  instruaed 
to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  his 
behaviour  was  marked  by  firmness 
verging  on  severity  — actions 
which  embittered  the  province’s 
reform  element.  His  term  ended  in 
1841  with  the  unification  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada. 

Arthur’s  services  in  keeping 
Upper  Canada  quiet  and  free  from 
invaders  were  rewarded  with  a 
baronetcy  and  the  governorship  of 
Bombay.  He  later  returned  to 
England  where  he  died  in  1854. 

Alan  Bakes 
Art  Department 
Faculty  of  Medicine 


been  launched  in  a very  auspicious 
fashion. 

G.  Howard  Ferguson:  Ontario  Tory  is, 
however,  an  important  book  in  its  own 
right  and  commands  our  attention 
whether  or  not  it  is  an  augury  of  other 
good  things  to  come.  It  is  a fully  docu- 
mented study  of  the  Ontario  political 
scene  from  the  1890’s  to  the  mid  1930’s 
written  in  a highly  readable  style. 
Professor  Oliver’s  command  of  the  issues 
which  were  central  to  Ontario’s  develop- 
ment during  this  extended  period  is 
remarkable  — northern  development, 
hydro,  education,  forestry,  social  welfare, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,;  and  at  times,  one  wonders 
whether  there  will  be  need  for  a general 
history  of  the  province  for  the  period  in 
question.  He  makes  it  clear,  nonetheless, 
that  there  is  much  more  to  be  examined, 
and  of  course  the  existence  of  the  spin-off 
volume  is  clear  evidence  that  this  is  the 
case.  It  is  a big  book  — 500  pages  — but 
it  could  easily  have  run  to  twice  this 
length.  Granted  its  size  and  the  current 
cost  of  books,  it  is  reasonably  priced. 

In  the  Victorian  period,  biographies 
were  often  entitled  “The  Life  and 

Times  of L’.  In  this  context,  Oliver 

is  stronger  on  the  times  than  on  the  life. 
Not  that  he  is  hesitant  to  be  frank;  this  is 
a warts  and  all  study,  and  Ferguson’s 
weaknesses  and  limitations  are  squarely 
faced.  But  one  does  not  become  fascin- 
ated with  Ferguson,  the  man.  Oliver  does 
not  attempt  to  psychoanalyze  his  subject 
and  one  suspects  that  here  as  elsewhere 
his  instincts  were  right.  Ferguson,  while 
a classic  case  of  a politician  cum 
politician,  appears  to  have  been  a 
simple  man — black  and  white,  little  grey. 
Introspection  was  not  in  his  makeup  and 
action  followed  directly — and  acciurately 
reflected  — thought.  As  a study  of  a 
politician,  however,  the  book  is  fascin- 
ating. The  subtitle  Ontario  Tory  might 
more  accurately  have  come  first. 

The  book  has  particular  value  for 
persons  interested  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Ferguson  graduated  in  1891  (he 
was  a room-mate  of  both  H.J.  Cody  and 
Stephen  Leacock)  and  was  directly 
concerned  with  its  affairs  throughout  his 
life.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
During  Ferguson’s  years  as  a member  of 
the  Legislature  ( 1 905-30),  the  University 
was  a constant  concern  of  the  Legislature 
and  also  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
As  Premier  from  1923  to  1930,  Ferguson 
retained  the  Education  portfolio  and  as 
minister  he  endeavoured  to  have  the 
grade  13  year,  at  that  time  offered  in 
both  in  the  universities  and  secondary 
schools,  restricted  to  the  latter.  This  was 
also  a longstanding  goal  of  President 
Falconer,  but  despite  the  efforts  of 
Premier  and  President,  the  proposal  was 
rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  teaching  staff 
when  formally  presented  in  1926-27.  It 
was  implemented  in  1931-1932,  a year 
after  Ferguson’s  departure  from  the 
Ontario  scene.  Why  this  important  step 
was  not  taken  in  1927  and  why  it  was 
taken  four  year  later  after  only  routine 
discussion  provides  considerable  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  University  at 
this  time. 

Robin  S.  Harris 
University  Historian 
Higher  Education  Group 


Volunteers  needed 

Telethons  will  be  held  for  the  staff/ 
faculty  Update  campaign  during  the 
evenings  of  November  28,  29,  and  30. 
Volunteers  are  needed  to  telephone  on 
any  of  these  nights. 

If  you  are  available,  please  contart 
J anny  Vincent  at  978-2 171.  The  telethons 
will  be  held  at  the  Department  of 
Private  Funding,  355  Spadina  Avenue, 
Suite  305,  starting  at  6.30  p.m.  each 
evening. 


Rare  books 

Continued  from  Page  1 


they  still  show  relatively  few  signs  of  age.” 

To  date,  Evans,  who  now  has  an  assis- 
tant, Wayne  Finlay  by  name,  has  seen  to 
the  binding  of  343  books  for  the  Uni- 
versity. That  works  out  to  slightly  more 
than  28  per  year.  Lest  you  imagine  that 
that  represents  his  entire  accomplish- 
ment, another,  more  impressive,  statistic 
gives  as  68,735  the  number  of  items  pro- 
cessed by  the  shop;  which  is  to  say  that, 
during  an  eight  year  period,  so  many 
leather  bindings  have  been  oiled,  prints 
matted  for  exhibition,  bookplates  affixed, 
marble  endpapers  replaced,  pages  wash- 
ed and  bleached,  maps  restored,  protect- 
ive boxes  (called  “Solander  cases”)  built, 
and  mouldering  books  rejuvenated. 

“We’ve  got  100,000  books  in  the 
library,”  says  Evans,  “and  they  all 
need  treatment.”  As  much  concerned 
with  conservation  and  preventive  care 
as  with  curative  methods,  he  assures  you 


that  the  climate-controlled  Fisher  Lib- 
rary has  a constant  humidity  of  45  percent 
and  a temperature  of  72  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  humidity  is  ideal 
for  the  collection,  but  the  temperature, 
though  comfortable  for  people,  would 
be  lower  if  the  books  were  the  only 
consideration. 

There  are  times  — as  when  he  must  go 
through  a book  page  by  page,  knifing  out 
pencil  and  crayon  marks,  extricating 
dried  flowers,  pins,  and  bookmarks,  and 
brushing  away  mould  spores  — that 
Evans’  job  gets  a trifle  boring.  For  the 
most  part,  though,  “it’s  satisfying  to  take 
a book  and  get  it  back  into  working  order. 
When  you’ve  finished,  somebody  can 
use  it.” 

Plainly,  when  the  University  gave 
Emrys  Evans  The  Legacy  of  Jacob 
Bronowski  to  bind,  the  assignment  was  in 
good  hands. 


UTS  A forum  hears 
views  on  unionization 


Alternative  methods  of  organization  and 
representation  were  discussed  at  the 
UTSA  Lunchbag  Forum,  Monday,  Oct. 
31,  as  a panel  of  three  staff  association 
presidents  from  other  universities  dis- 
cussed the  unionization  of  their  particular 
groups.  In  the  ensuing  question  period, 
moderated  by  Dean  Arthur  Kruger, 

U of  T employees  questioned  whether 
certification  would  help  protect  against 
staff  cutbacks. 

Evelyn  Ham,  president  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  University  Staff  Association,  ex- 
plained that  before  unionization  it  was 
“who  you  knew  that  set  the  pace  for  your 
advancement”.  The  first  Ontario  staff  as- 
sociation to  unionize,  the  Laurentian 
Staff  Association  is  now  in  its  fourth  con- 
tract, and  has  come  a long  way  in  eliminat- 
ing disparities  and  in  establishing  effect- 
ive grievance  procedures,  she  said.  She 


favours  an  independent  union  because 
decisions  can  be  made  on  the  spot,  and 
“we  are  the  ones  who  best  understand  our 
own  problems”. 

Speaking  for  the  University  of  Guelph 
Staff  Association,  its  president.  Cal 
Hutchins,  explained  that  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Association  had  first  to  be  decertified 
before  an  independent  union  could  be 
formed  in  May  1974.  Unionization  was 
appropriate  at  Guelph,  he  concluded, 
because  they  had  a history  of  formal 
organization. 

At  York  University,  people  had  been 
nervous  of  the  word  “union”,  said  staff 
association  president  Lauma  Avens,  but 
now  as  many  as  700  attend  association 
meetings.  She  stressed  that  while  union- 
ization was  effective,  it  definitely  meant 
more  work  and  required  more  money. 
Dues  at  York  are  $5  per  month. 


Catalogues  of  u of  T 
Films  and  AV  Programs 
From  the  Audiovisual  Library 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Audiovisual  Library  of 
the  Media  Centre  has  been  cataloguing  the  University's  col- 
lections of  instructional  media  as  part  of  the  development 
of  the  Audiovisual  Union  Catalogue.  Program  listings  were 
integrated  in  the  University  Library's  microfiche  catalogue 
in  1976/77.  Recently,  three  subject  catalogues  have  been 
published.  Each  catalogue  includes  a browseable  subject 
section  and  Author,  Title,  and  Subject  Indexes. 

Consultation  copies  of  the  catalogues  are  being  de- 
posited in  each  of  the  University  libraries  and  media  ser- 
vice areas.  Personal  copies  are  available  for  purchase 
from  the  Audiovisual  Library.  Please  make  cheques  or  money 
orders  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Please  send  the  following  catalogues; 

□AUDIOVISUAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 

AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  $6.00 

□AUDIOVISUAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  PURE  AND 

APPLIED  SCIENCES  $4.00 

□AUDIOVISUAL  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  BIO- 
LOGICAL AND  MEDICAL  SCIENCES  $8.00 


Name 


Department 


Address 


Return  coupon 
with  payment  to 


Audiovisual  Library 

Media  Centre,  University  of  Toronto 

121  St.  George  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario,  MSS  lAl 
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Sesqui  Events 


Monday  November  7 

The  Congregation  of  Sea-Monsters  and  the 
Structure  of  the  Voyage  de  Saint  Brendan, 
seminar. 

Dr.  Margaret  Burrell,  University  of 
Canterbury,  N.Z.  316  Pratt  Library. 

12.10  p.m.  (Medieval  Studies,  French 
and  SGS) 

A Different  Son:  Why  Canadian  Culture 
Needs  Walter  Bauer,  fifth  in  series  of  eight 
limchtime  seminars,  Canadian  Literature 
and  Culture. 

Prof.  Frank  Watt,  Department  of  Eng- 
hsh.  321  Pratt  Library.  1.15  p.m. 

East-West  Relations,  seminar. 

Prof.  Silviu  Brucan,  University  of  Buch- 
arest. 3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m. 
(Russian  & East  European  Studies  and 
International  Relations  Committee  CIS) 

Charles  Peaker,  organist  and  Eugene 
Kash,  viohnist,  first  in  series  of  four 
Fall  Organ  Recitals. 

All-Bach  program.  Convocation  Hall. 
5.05  p.m.  Admission  $1  at  door. 

T he  Dismissal,  new  play  by  J ames  Reaney, 
last  in  HHT  Sesquiseason. 

Set  at  U of  T in  1895  during  first 
student  strike  in  North  America. 
Produced  by  NDWT  Company.  Hart 
House  Theatre  to  Dec.  3,  Monday  to 
Saturday  at  8.30  p.m.;  matinees  Wednes- 
day at  1 . 30 p . m.  and  Saturday  at  2. 30  p . m. 
Tickets  16,  students  $3;  matinees  $4.50, 
students  $3.  Telephone  978-8668. 

Between  the  covers  of  Cricket  Magazine, 
exhibition. 

Collection  of  illustrations  from  the 
children’s  magazine.  Lower  rotunda, 
ROM.  To  Dec.  4. 

Tuesday  8 

Solar  Energy  Can  Keep  Us  Warm,  second 
of  series  of  five  lectures.  The  Sesqui- 
centennial:  Confronting  the  Future. 

Prof  Frank  C.  Hooper,  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  12.15  p.m.  (Continu- 
ing Studies) 

Greek  and  Roman  Glass,  fifth  in  series  of 
seven  lectures  providing  background  for 
A Gather  of  Glass. 

Dr.  John  Hayes,  Greek  & Roman  Depart- 
ment, ROM.  Theatre,  ROM.  7.30p.m. 

Victoria ’s  Role  in  the  Formation  of  the 
Christian  Ministry,  third  in  series  of  four 
Victoria  University  Sesquicentennial 
Lectures. 

Prof  John  Webster  Grant,  Emmanuel 
College.  Room  3,  New  Academic 
Building.  8.30  p.m. 

Complementary  Energy  Methods,  seminar. 
Dr.  Warner  T.  Koiter,  Teknical  Hoch- 
schule.  Delft.  252  Mechanical  Building. 

3.10  p.m.  (Mechanical  Engineering) 

Environments  and  Origins  of  Evaporitic 
Sediments,  geology  seminar. 

Prof.  Charlotte  Schreiber,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity and  Lamont  Laboratories,  New 
York.  128  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Please  note  room.) 

Health  Insurance  and  Hospital  Use:  Is 
Theory  Finally  Catching  up  with  History? 
seminar. 

Prof.  Robert  Evans,  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 4171  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m. 

Bruce  Cassidy  Quintet,  third  in  series  of 
concerts,  Jfl2'2r  at  the  Museum. 

Armour  Court,  ROM.  5.30  p.m. 

Wednesday  9 

Psychiatry  in  Other  Cultures,  lecture. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Lambo,  Visiting  Hannah 
Lecturer,  World  Health  Organization. 
Grand  Roxmds,  Dr.  G.D.  Hart,  physi- 
cian in  charge.  Toronto  East  General  & 
Orthopaedic  Hospital.  11a.m.  (Medicine 
and  Hannah  Institute) 


The  Character  of  a City,  lecture. 

Prof.  Thomas  Howarth,  School  of  Arch- 
itecture. Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m.  (See  story  page  3.) 

The  Galilean  Imperative,  anriudl  Jacob 
Bronowski  Memorial  Lecture. 

Prof  Robert  L.  Sinsheimer,  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  Wetmore  Hall 
Dining  Room,  New  College.  8.30  p.m. 

Historical  Aspects  of  International  Health, 
lecture. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Lambo,  Visiting  Harmah 
Lecturer,  World  Health  Organization. 
Osier  Hall,  Academy  of  Medicine.  9 p.m. 
(Medicine  and  Hannah  Institute) 

Disruption  of  Macronutrient  Pools  inForest 
Floor  Litter  near  a Lead  Smelter,  seminar. 
Dr.  A.P.  Watson,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory,  Tennessee.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  4 p.m. 


Leslie  Kinton  and  James  Anagnoson, 
concert,  piano  four  hands. 

Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music.  12.15  p.m. 

U of  T Wind  Symphony,  conductor 
Melvin  Berman,  first  concert  of  the 
season. 

MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday  10 

Current  Concepts  of  Thyroid  Cancer,  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  Sesquicentennial  lecture. 
Dr.  Leshe  J.  Degroot,  Pritzker  School  of 
Medicine,  Chicago.  Auditorium,  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  9 a.m. 

Logic  in  Probability  and  Economics,  lec- 
ture, Third  Erindale  Logic  Colloquium. 
Prof.  R.  Anderson,  McMaster  Univer- 
sity. 2080  South  Building.  4 p.m. 

Erythroblastosis  Setalis:  Past  History, 
Present  Treatment  and  Future  Develop- 
ments, lecture. 

Dr.  Louis  K.  Diamond,  University  of 
California  Medical  Center,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Main  lecture  theatre,  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  7 p.m. 


The  Rhythm  ofDanceinBeethoven,  fifth  of 
six  lectures  in  series  on  quartets  being 
performed  by  Orford  String  Quartet. 
Prof.  Timothy  McGee,  Department  of 
History  & Literature  of  Music.  Walter 
Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Free  to  concert  subscribers,  others  $1 
at  door. 

Physical  Fitness  After  Fifty,  fifth  of  six 
lectures  in  Sesquicentennial  series.  The 
Best  Age?  The  Middle  and  Later  Years. 
Dr.  Cope  Schwenger,  Division  of  Com- 
munity Health.  2080  South  Building, 
Erindale  College.  8 p.m.  Tickets  |1. 
Reservations  and  information  telephone 
828-5214.  (Associates  of  Erindale) 

Victoria ’s  Contribution  to  the  Development 
of  Canadian  Culture,  last  in  series  of  four 
Victoria  University  Sesquicentennial 
Lectures. 

Prof.  H.  Northrop  Frye,  Department  of 


Enghsh.  Room  3,  New  Academic  Build- 
ing. 8.30  p.m. 

Conformational  Mobility  in  Excited 
States:  Some  examples  of  how  photo- 
chemistry can  be  used  to  photograph 
molecular  structures,  colloquium. 

Prof.  P.J.  Wagner,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 428  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

The  Airflow  over  Large  Mountain  Ranges, 
colloquium. 

Dr.  D.K.  Lilly,  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research,  Boulder.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

4.15  p.m.  (Physics  and  SGS) 

Historical  Approach  to  South  Asian 
Kinship,  seminar. 

Prof.  Thomas  R.  Trautmann,  University 
of  Michigan.  14-352  Robarts  Library. 

1 p.m.  (South  Asian  Studies  Committee 
CIS  and  Sanskrit  & Indian  Studies) 

Workmen ’s  Compensation,  safety 
seminar. 

4049  Robarts  Library.  10.30  a.m. 
Changes  in  the  Arterial  Wall  Produced 


by  Local  Flow  Disturbances,  seminar. 

Dr.  Margot  Roach,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  252  Mechanical 
Building.  3.10  p.m.  (Mechanical 
Engineering) 

A Nova  Scotia  Health  Study,  seminar. 

Dr.  Michel  Grimard,  Health  & Welfare 
Canada.  211  Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 
(IBS) 

Chromatin  Structure  andGene  Expression, 
biology  seminar. 

Prof.  N.  Ronald  Morris,  Rutgers  Medical 
School.  2082  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  5.15  p.m. 

Publishing  Your  Poems,  Plays  and  Fiction 
on  Campus,  panel  discussion. 

Panel  members:  Carol  Bolt,  writer-in- 
residence; Prof.  Josef  Skvorecky, 
Department  of  English;  Rodger 
Greenwald,  editor  at  writing;  Phil 
Brown,  editor,  U of  T Review;  Ed 
Jewinski,  co-ordinator.  New  College 
poetry  series.  Moderator:  Anne 
Montagnes.  Library,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 
(HH  Library  Committee) 

Graduate  study  at  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Representative  from  U.S.C.  will  be 
available  to  talk  with  students  interested 
in  graduate  study  in  all  fields  of  letters, 
arts  and  sciences,  with  special  emphasis 
on  humanities.  Contact  Career  Counsel- 
ling & Placement  Centre,  978-2537. 

Protest  and  Communication,  fifth  of  13 
colour  films.  Civilization  series. 

The  Reformation  and  the  Germany  of 
Diirer  and  Luther,  Erasmus,  the  France 
of  Montaigne  and  Elizabethan  England. 
Art  Gallery,  Hart  House.  Two  screen- 
ings, 12  noon  and  7 p.m. 

Victoria ’s  World,  exhibition. 
Photographs  and  facsimile  prints  of 
Victorian  England  and  the  Empire  from 
the  Gemsheim  Collection,  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin.  Art  Gallery,  Erindale 
College  to  Nov.  27.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.-9  p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  2-5  p.m. 

Friday  11 

Remembrance  Day  Ceremonies. 

Annual  commemorative  service. 
Soldiers’  Tower.  10.40  a.m. 

Urban  Change:  The  Political  Context, 
eighth  of  nine  lectures  in  Limch  & Learn 
Qub  Series  I,  The  Urban  Revolution. 
Prof.  R.E.  Stren,  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 
12.15  p.m.  Registration  fee  $15  for  four 
series  of  lectures.  Information  telephone 
978-2400. 

Housing  Problems  for  the  Working  Poor: 
The  Case  of  Dakar,  seminar. 

Prof.  Rodney  White,  Department  of 
Geography.  Croft  Chapter  House.  1 p.m. 
(African  Studies  Committee  CIS) 

Rhetoric  and  Clemency:  Cicero’s  depre- 
cations, Pro  Ligario  and  Pro  Rege 
Deiotaro,  seminar. 

Prof.  R.E.  Fantham,  Department  of 
Classics.  144  University  College. 

3. 10  p.m.  (Graduate  Classics) 

Festivals  of  India,  film. 

Cumberland  Room,  International 
Student  Centre.  Continuous  screenings 
(half  hour)  from  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

Sunday  13 

Massey  College  Chapel  Service. 
Commemorating  the  founders,  bene- 
factors and  former  fellows  of  the  college. 
Holy  Commimion.  Music  by  Palestrina. 
4.45  p.m. 

The  Future  of  Satellite  Communication, 
sixth  of  fall  series  of  special  Sesqui- 
centennial lectures  at  Science  Centre. 
Prof.  Alan  Yen,  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  Main  auditorium,  Ontario 
Science  Centre.  3 p.m. 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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